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INTRODUCTION. 



The following pages have been put together, not 
with a view to supersede the exertions of the Teacher, 
nor to do away with the labour of the pupil. They are 
marks set up by the way side^ materially to assist both. 
There is no royal road to the attainment of learning, 
nor, in fact, to the attainment of anything in life 
worthy the consideration of an intelligent being. 

A great book, especially in teaching, is a great 
evil. The object in this has been to be concise with 
deamess. The Chapters on the Middle Ages will 
need amplification and assistance from the master. 
To teach a boy, and to let him Uarn from a book, 
are different things. It would be an insult to com- 
mon sense to say which is the duty of the in- 
structor. 

January, 1853. 
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ON TEACHING HISTORY. 



It has been said that History is Philosophy teaching by 
example our duty towards God and man. 

This important branch of knowledge has, however, 
been more neglected and worse taught than any other 
common to our educational systems, wWher in public or 
in private schools. When taught at all in these places, 
it has beeA too often treated as a mere chronology of 
isolated facts, incorrectly remembered and imperfectly 
understood. It has been, as it were, a shifting series of 
unconnected scenes. It has presented an imperfect re- 
cord of battles, murders, and ferocious violence. It has 
been treated as a dream of historical fiction and poetical 
romance. The heroes of past ages have glided before the 
fervid imaginations of the young, rather as dreams of demi- 
gods whom they should worship, than as real men whom 
they should take for an example or a warning. The general 
and less obtrusive features of those times have been obscured 
and deformed. They have been like a simple prospect in na- 
ture seen through a painted window, coloured and distorted 
with the illusive tints and devices of heraldry, of chivalry, 
of poetry and love. If anything more real or connected 
has been tried (the progress of political government for 
instance) it has too often left in the mind a confused idea 
that all kings were either saints or tyrants, all subjects 
either slaves or rebels ; that tyranny, ignorance, super- 
stition, servility, treachery, and rapacity were the sole 

A 6 



12 ON TEACHING BISTORT. 

features of the past, set off in a pleasing but delusive 
contrast with the present. If the progress of the arts 
and sciences has been attempted^ the general impression 
left on the mind would seem to be, that Roger Bacon 
burned his fingers with gunpowder, and that fingers were 
made before forks. When, therefore^ History has not 
been made a mere biography of kings, it has exhibited a 
confused and imperfect narrative of every class of events 
and of all opposite extremes. 

Unfortunately, it has been rarely attempted to treat the 
subject otherwise than as a pretty accomplishment. It 
has been forgotten that History is a science of a most 
exalted kind, which admits us to an acquaintance with the 
principles of God's government in the world, and pro- 
mises to His creatures an exercise for their reason, with 
examples for their guidance. 

Few teachers, indeed, have given a thorough attention 
to a subject which was unknown, as a course of study, at 
our universities until 1724, and which, even now, is 
deemed of less importance in the education of men for 
the business of the world than a critical knowledge of 
Greek particles, or a happy knack of turning Latin verses. 

He would be deemed an unfit instructor in the genius 
of language, who had merely learnt a grammar by heart. 
He is surely not a qualified mathematical teacher, whose 
mental store consists only of definitions and axioms. Yet 
the knowledge possessed by too many of those who teach 
History has no basis more sound than an acquaintance 
with meagre abridgments " for the Use of Schools," and 
an ill-chosen selection of popular myths. Such teachers 
may cram the minds of their pupils with disjointed facts, 
and hide their own ignorance by amusing their class with 
fables, now happily exploded. 

But a new state of things has arisen, — a more intelli- 
gent method is now applied in teaching: school-books 
have become subservient to the master, and are no longer 
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the storehouse of his knowledge. An attempt to cast 
every mind in the same mould, or fashion it with the 
same instruments, is a folly which only very clumsy or 
very ignorant men would commit. Knowledge must be 
conveyed to the young in such forms as are suited to their 
apprehension^ or it will be a confused jumble of incoherent 
facts, stereotyped in the brain in as dull and repulsive a 
form as the thumbed and tear-stained page from which it 
has too often been painfully and unwillingly acquired. 

School books are at best clumsy tools ; and^ unfortu- 
nately, they are too often found in the hands of incompe- 
tent or unskilful workmen. These pages will, of course, 
fall into the first category. They were constructed, how- 
ever, to overcome a difficulty; and having been used with 
success, are ofifered for the assistance of others. 

It is unfair to judge of the proportions of a building 
from the slight form of the scaffold by which it was 
erected. The smallness of the present volume need not, 
therefore, be an objection nor a matter of surprise. It 
should be remembered, that each event given in the fol- 
lowing pages is in itself a sufficient text for a lesson, and 
that each of the Five Periods, into which those events are 
classed, can be made the groundwork for a separate and 
enlarged table. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

General History admits of three great divisions. 
These are, Ancient History, that of the Middle Ages, 
and Modem History. The first division extends from 
the Creation, to about 400 years after the Birth of 
Christ. The second ranges from a.d. 400, to the ] 
close of the fifteenth century of the Christian aera. 
The third embraces those ages which have elapsed 
since the close of the Mediaeval times. 

A knowledge of the Middle Ages presupposes an 
acquaintance with the history of the ancient world. 
These two divisions are widely different in their 
features ; yet we pass from the one to the other so 
gradually, that it is difficult to assign to either an 
exact Umit. To confine them rigidly within any 
boundary would compel us to lose sight of causes ex- 
isting in the one, whose effects we perceive in the 
other ; effects which, without those causes, we cannot 
clearly understand. For this reason the division here 
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given to the Middle Ages has been determined b7 a 
general date, rather than an isolated fact^ and has 
included a period of time greater than is usually 
given to that portion of the history of the world. 

The history of the ancient days is one of a suc- 
cession of mighty empires, each supreme and alone. 

The history of the modem world, to which the 
Middle Ages form a period of transition, has been 
that of contemporary kingdoms and states, among 
which there has existed, more or less, a balance of 
power. It has also exhibited empires which suddenly 
rose, and rapidly fell. 

In ancient times the course of history resembled 
that of a gigantic river, which rolls its mighty torrent 
through vast regions of the earth. In modem times 
it would rather seem as if that river, restrained in 
its course, had diffused itself over many lands, beau- 
tifying and fertilising them, and passing on eventually 
to permeate the world. 

The last of the mighty empires of the ancient 
world was the Koman. It had extended its power 
from the Atlantic to the Indus, from the sands of 
the Sahara to the Danube and the Ilhine. Its western 
division fell with the conquest of Italy by the Lom- 
bards. Its eastern portion, the Byzantine, shorn of 
the ancient glory, lingered until the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. 

The world, as much of it as was known at the 
close of the period embraced in Ancient History, was 
Koman. It was governed by Roman praefects. It 
had Roman laws and customs. Its inhabitants spoke 
the Latin tongue. Great roads connected great 
cities. The people lived in masses in the towns, 
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Bubject to municipal laws. The laftd, except in the 
neighbourhood of the towns^ was uninhabited. Ru" 
rally, there was no country. The world itself, in 
fact, was municipal. Such was the natural conse- 
quence of the Boman government. B*ome> even at 
its origin essentially a town, gave to its laws and 
coquests the stamp of municipality. * 

When the Western Empire of the Romans fell, 
this municipal system was broken up. Disorder and 
disorganisation followed. The towns were destroyed, 
and the inhabitants scattered. The aboriginal people, 
or Kelts, already degenerated by the suspicious policy 
of their Koman masters — degraded by the profligacy, 
avarice, and sensuality of their conquerors — sank 
everywhere to an inferior caste; a flood of *^ fierce 
but chaste* barbarians overwhelmed them. With 
this portion of the empire fell the municipal sys- 
tem, and with the municipal system the principle of 
order of which it was the outward form. 

The Gotho-Grermans planted themselves on these 
ruins. They established new peoples, new dialects, 
new manners, new laws, literature, and arts, where 
the intellectual glory of Rome had blazed. 

The land now passed into allotments, or allodial 

♦ ** The country was wholly unlike that which at present exists ; it 
was cnltivated, as was necessary, bat it was uninhabited. The pro- 
prietors of land were the inhabitants of the towns. They went forth 
to superintend their country properties, and often took with them a 
certain number of slaves ; but that which we at present call the 
country, that thin population, sometimes in isolated habitations, 
sometimes in villages, which everywhere covers the soil, was in fact 
almost unknown." — Guizot. 
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possessions*, distributed among the chiefs and aristo- 
cracy of these Northern tribes. These possessions, in 
the natural course of events, were subdivided, or ^ven 
in portions to their followers as fiefs, on a condition 
of services to be performed. A mutual responsibility 
thus arose, of protection on the one side, and of ser^ 
vice and dependence on the other; a social contract 
being thus formed between the chief and the fief- 
holder. The land became covered with small tene- 
ments ; the people lived no longer in masses ; they 
were distributed throughout the open country, cul- 
tivating the land they occupied, f 

Hence arose, again, the principle of order and or- 
ganisation in a new form, that of the feudal system :( 
which was the Inevitable result of the original situ- 
ation of the Scandinavian tribes on the ruins of the 
Roman empire. 

But with the principle of order in this new form 
of feudalism, there was another principle working as 
a salutary leaven in the barbarism of the world. It 

* In the Northern hmgnages, ALL is equivalent to tohtm; ODH, 
proprietaa: hence probably allodial, i. e. absolnte property. 

t A house with its stables and fann-bnildlngs, surrounded by a 
hedge or inclosure, was called a court ; or, as we find it in our law 
books, a curtilege ; the toft or homestead of more genuine English 
dialect One of these, with the adjacent demesne of arable fields and 
woods, had the name of a villa or manse. Several manses comprised 
a march ; and several marches formed a pagus, or district. From 
these elements in the progress of population, arose villages and 
towns. — Hallam. 

% FEE, in the Scandinavian dialects, signifies a conditional stipend 
or reward ; hence, perhaps, coupled with ODH, property, we get feod, 
feud, feudal, conditional, or stipendiary property, as distinguished from 
allodial or absolute property. 
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was the principle of Christianity, of which the Church 
was the embodiment. 

It is this which has given to all subsequent his- 
tory its superiority, in interest and importance, over 
that of the olden time. And it is this which, till 
time shall be no more, will continue to shed a lustre 
on the annals of our race, far surpassing that re- 
flected from the achievements of human power or 
human genius, and more than realising the most 
brilliant dreams of the ancient philosophers and 
poets. 

The history of the Middle Ages, then, is the his- 
tory of the Church* and the Feudal system.t This 
must be clearly understood, and continually borne 

* "Ido not think I say more than the truth in affirming that, at the 
end of the fourth, and commencement of the fifth century, it was the 
Christian Church that saved Christianity ; it was the Church, with its 
institutions, its magistrates, and its power, that yigorously resisted the 
internal diss(dution of the Empire and barbarism ; that conquered the 
barbarians, and became the bond, the medium, and the principle of 
civilisation between the Boman and barbarian worlds." — Guizot. 

t ** Wherever barbarism ceased, everything took the feudal form. . . 
It was, nevertheless, the beginning of a new and real society ; the 
feudal, so necessary, so inevitable, so truly the only possible con- 
sequence of the anterior state, that all things entered into it and 
assumed its form. Elements the most foreign to this system — the 
Church, municipalities, royalty — were compelled to accommodate 
themselves to it ; the churches became suzeraius and vassals ; cities 
had lords and vassals; royalty disguised itself under the form of 
suaserainship. AU things were given in fief, not only lands, but 
certain rights ; the right, for instance, of felling in forests, and of 
fishing: the churches gave in fief their perquisites &om their revenues 
from baptisms, the churchings of women. Water and money were 
given in fief. Just as all the general elements of society entered into 
the feudal firame, so the smallest details and the most triflir'- *'*^- --' 
common life became a part of feudalism." — Guizot. 
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in mind, otherwise the progress of history cannot be 
made intelligible. 

The Church and the Feudal system are before us : 
the first, the outward form of Christianity; the second^ 
that of social organisation. As outward forms, from 
their very nature, they were liable to degenerate to 
eyil. Thus, from the abuse of Church power arose 
Superstition, in vain forms and blind submission to 
Papal usurpation; whilst from the abuse of the 
Feudal system came Tyranny and the preponderance 
of mere physical force. Yet again, as no evil exists 
without a counteracting good — no poison without its 
antidote — so, in the very bosom of the Church thus 
abused, sprang up Freedom, in the manumission of 
slaves and resistance to Tyranny — Knowledge and li- 
berty of opinion, in the guardianship of literature and 
art The Feudal system, prompting noble deeds and 
intellectual enjoyments, protecting the weak and en- 
couraging the industrious, creating wants and spread- 
ing them far and wide, led to Commerce, to Liberty, 
and the emancipation of the people, or Third Estate. 

This outline, then, must be steadily kept before 
the mind's eye, in tracing the history of the Middle 
Ages. The Church, containing the principle of 
Christianity, going hand in hand with, and sanctify- 
ing Feudalism, or the principle of order ; Superstition 
and Tyranny, the abuse of those principles, growing 
up as weeds to be removed by Knowledge and the 
dayspring of a Pure Faith; and by Commerce, the 
dawn of Liberty. 

The Church then, and the Feudal System, Super- 
stition, Tyranny, Knowledge, and Commerce, are the 
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finger-posts, to point our way through the mazes 
of history in the Middle Ages. 

Of the eleven centuries which are called the Me- 
diaeval^ the first seven have been named dark, from 
their contrast with the light and splendour of the 
Roman »ra. The remainder, from an over-weening 
estimate of our own times, are sometimes also called 
dark and semi-barbarous. But their record presents 
to our notice much of social happiness, and much 
of exalted thought, that we ought not, in fairness, 
to forget. They also claim a careful attention, as the 
ground in which were sown the seeds of that progress 
or civilisation, or whatever else it may be called, of 
which we so loudly boast. 
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CHAP. IL 

OF THE PEOPLES OF THE MODEBK WOBLD. 

The tribes which destroyed the Western Empire 
of the Bomans, to found thereon new kingdoms and 
statesj were known under the general name of the 
Goths. They were of three principal swarms; the 
Sueviy the Saxons, and the Goths, all of Scandi- 
navian origin. As early as the first century before 
Christ, they began to settle on the northern borders 
of the Empire. They were severely defeated by 
Marius ; but being received into the pay of Mithri- 
dates, they retaliated their loss on the Boman army. 
One tribe, the Helvetii, advanced into Gaul, about 
A. c. 72. ; and were eventually defeated by Julius 
CaBsar. The Teutones, or Gotho-Germans, after this 
contributed mainly to the strength of the Boman 
armies, and rendered most efficient service in the 
battle of Pharsalia, which left Cassar master of the 
world. But the glory of the Boman arms was 
on the decline. Varus, or the Knock-kneed, the 
Boman governor in Germany, was shamefully over- 
thrown by the barbarian Arminius and the Teuton 
host, his legions annihilated, and all the Boman 
possessions between the Weser and the Bhine ir- 
retrievably lost. The Empire was proclaimed in 
danger. Tiberius was despatched with a chosen 
army to the Bhine to repair the disaster. Angus- 
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tus^ in his dotage^ clamoured for the restoration of 
his legions ; and Yarus^ mortified at defeat^ perished 
by his own hand. 

After seven great migrations^ the last of which 
was the conquest of Italy by the Lombards, the 
Barbarians formed the population of the greater part 
of Europe. 

Two great divisions, the Visigoths, or Western 
Goths, who peopled Spain, France, and Germany, 
arid the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, who occupied 
Eastern Europe until displaced by the Slavi, formed 
a new and hardy stock. 

Tall and powerful, ferocious but chaste, inured 
to hardship and fatigue, despising and abhorring the 
luxuries and vices of the degenerate Komans, the 
Goths became the scourgers of depravity and the 
teachers of a stem morality and policy. 

Their religion and rule was that of a wandering 
people, living in continual warfare and native free- 
dom ; they *^ placed their glory in having a aolitvde 
of terror around their borders ; had, in peace, no ma- 
gistrates but their chieftains; created dictators in 
war; and every means was adopted to make the 
nation hardy and content, by constantly exposingthem 
to the inclemencies of a German climate, and by 
banishing the distinctions of property and wealth." 

Their paradise, Valhalla, or house of Odin, was a 
banqueting-hall, where they drank mead from the 
skulls of their enemies, replenished by the Valkirie, 
or bearers of the slain. Their god was Odin, the 
father of Thunder; whose son, Thor, the spirit of 
good, waged a continual war with Loke, the ever 
present spirit of evil. 

Death by a peaceful hearth was a foul ir 
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and the way to eternal misery. But the blood- 
obscured eye^ dimming with the mortal wound 
received in the thickest of the strife> closed on this 
world to open in a future of ferocious bliss. The 
spirit of the dying warrior, caught in the arms of the 
Yalkirie, was borne to a station of honour, to feast 
for ever in the Valhalla of the blessed. 

Under peoples such as these, the Western Empire 
of the Bomans quickly fell to pieces ; and re-formed 
itself into three great states, Spain, Gaul, and Italy, 
out of which have sprung the subdivisions of modem 
times. 

A complete revolution in the government of the 
old world took place; the Feudal system replaced 
the Municipal ; the stringing together of individual 
interests, the bond of union which necessarily sprung 
up between these independent warriors, the treaty of 
mutual defence, the reward and the condition of ser- 
vice and protection — all these produced a prepon- 
derance of domestic manners and family associations, 
in the stead of the interest of the masses, and the 
paramount consideration of good citizenship — the 
social feature of the Koman world.* 

♦ " The possessor of a fief establishes himself upon an isolated and 
elevated spot, which he takes care to render safe and strong; there he 
constructs what we will call his castle. With whom does he establish 
himself ? With his wife and children ; perhaps, some freemen who have 
not become proprietors, attach themselves to his person, and continue 
to live with him at his table. These are the inhabitants of the interior 
of the castle. Around, and at its foot, a little population of colonists 
and serfs gather together, who cultivate the demesne of the possessor 
of the fief. In the centre of this lower population religion plants a 
church ; it brings hither a priei t. In the early period of the Feudal 
system this priest was commonly at the same time the chaplain of the 
castle and the pastor of the College. By and by, these two characters 
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A total change in the laws of Europe took place, 
a change arising from the codes which had grown up 
with the settling and altered habits of the Gothic 
tribes ; a change marked by the bold spirit of na- 
tional liberty which these laws expressed. It is true 
this liberty was the fierce license of independent war- 
riors; but their laws contained a religious and en- 
lightened policy, that might have shamed the pride of 
intellect in Roman civilisation. It was under these 
codes that the social position of woman was first ac- 
acknowledged, and her honour jealously protected.* 
It was now that the noble-mindedness of chivalry put 
forth its heavenward shoot. Out of these materials 
has been formed the European character, " one sin- 
gularly composed, and one that has been able to 
subjugate every other in the world." 

The ferocity of the barbarians was soon softened 
by the gentle influences of Christianity in the teach- 
ing of the Church. Slaves and captives were freed ; 

separated ; the village had its own pastor who liyed there, beside the 
church." — GuizoT. 

* " In the Eoman world," sajs Gibbon, ** so clearly was woman 
defined, not as a person, but as a thing, that, if the original title was 
deficient, she might be claimed like other movables, hj the nse and 
possession of an entire year.'* *' A sex created to please and obey were 
never supposed to have obtained the age of reason and experience." 

In the barbarian world, " adultery seems to have been punished by 

a fine ; but there is nothing said of divorce Marriages, within 

certain limits of consanguinity, are forbidden A false imputa- 
tion on the chastity of a woman, was made a crime of greater im- 
portance than even an imputation on the character of a man, and that 

man a Frank The respectability of the female character, 

therefore, is clear. And there is no point of more importance to any 
nation than this ; domestic happiness, and private virtue, which is so 
connected with public happiness and public virtue, all follow as a 
necessary consequence, of the respectability of the female character; 
and cannot, indeed, otherwise exist." — Smyth, 

B 
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their emancipation promoted by the Church ; agricul- 
ture was encouraged*, and the ties of family and of 
kindred protected. But the good had to struggle 
with the evil; the tares had been sown amon^ ^e 
wheat ; the principle of fallen nature again mani- 
fested itself, even in this r^eneration of the world 
The promise of a future civilisation was marred, 
every dream of earthly perfectibility overthrown. ' 
Unhappy divisions had already sprung up in the 
world, religious differences ; the Visigoths were for 
the most part Catholics, the Ostrogoths had em- 
braced the Arian heresy, f 

* ** To show how little, on the whole, the great Northern migrationB 
were injnrions to agricoltnre and the material prosperity of the 
country, which, after all, form the foundation of all civilisation, • 
one striking proof may be brought. We see each Koman proyince, 
88 soon as it falls under the sway of the Germans, rerire with visible 
energy ; on the other hand, those territories which the Greeks re- 
covered from the Germans, such as Africa and Italy, at first alto- 
gether, and afterwards at least in great part, sank into a state of in- 
describable impotence and general misery. Borne perished solely 
and entirely by her own hand — ^by internal discord, and the weight 
of her own corruption, and not by the hands of the Geimans or 
of the GothSi" — Schlegel. 

t Catholic 1. e. Universal. The Church of Christ is universal in its 
object, confining itself to no one ** chosen race,'* but seeking to inclose 
all nations in its fold. The Catholic Church professes to be one 
body, acknowledging one Spirit, one hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all. Of this 
Catholic Church there may be many branches firom one pa^rent stem, 
possessing the same faith, whole and imiversal, transmitted to us in 
the Scriptures. Some branches may be corrupt and broken; but 
whUst they hold tp this one iaith, they are still branches of the same 
tree. So that there is no Catholic Church exclusively Boman, or 
exclusively English, or of any other nation ; but one Catholic, or uni- 
versal Church, of which those in England and Bome are branches. 
Tet the arrogance of the Church in Bome, and the ignorance or 
carelessness of some English Churchmen, give to the Church in Bome 
the title Catholic, and to its members that of Catholics exclusively. 

X The Arian heresy was the invention of one Arius, a presbyter of 
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The Franks, a confederation of tribes whidbi settled 
in Gaul professing the Catholic faith, eventually 
gained the ascendancy, and established a new but 
short-lived empire. In their struggles with the last 
feeble remnant of the Koman Empire in the 
^West, they laid the foundation of the Papal power, 
by c(»icessions of temporal dominion to the Universal 
Sishops, as the primates of that branch of the Church 
in Borne then began to call themselves. 

Treading in the steps of the Gothic tribes, but dis* 
similar from them in every feature, there followed the 
Slaves, a race probably of T^tar origin. These tribes 
peopled the eastern part of Europe, and established 
themselves in Poland, Bohemia, Bussia, and the 
Austrian states. Esteemed barbarians by the Goths, 
to whom they were as inferior in the arts of civilisa* 
tion, as they were in native energy,* they became a 
stationary race in the progress of European history. 
Their name, which breathes an exalted sentiment, 
has been perpetuated by a paradox, and is now 
applied to those who are reduced to a level below 
the beasts of burden, in that they are ^^ cheaper to 
import than to breed." In the Slavonic language, 
Slava, signifies glory ; in the modern tongues it may 
be said to mean the white man's shame. Many of 
the Slaves were reduced to bondage by the Vene- 
tians in the Middle Ages, and have thus transmitted 

Alexandria, in the fourth century. He admitted that Christ was 
man, but denied that he was God. The first oecumenical council, 
held at Nic»a inBithjnia, in an assembly of 318 bishops condemned 
this schism and drew up the Nioene Creed. In order to combat the 
subtleties and eyasions of the Arians at a later date, the Creed which 
bears the name of Saint Athanasins was drawn up. 

B 3 
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to European civilisation, the name for a state of 
degradation unparalleled in the darkest ages of the 
world. 

Turning to the far East, within the confines of the 
empire, yet never subjugated by the Romans, in a de- 
sert and thinly populated country, Arabia, there arose 
a leader Mohammed, and a religion Islam, which sur- 
passed in wonder the changes of all the seras of the 
modem world. In thirty-seven years it spread from 
the heart of Arabia to the Indus. It included 
within its dominion the shores of the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, with the river Nile ; and, in little more 
than a hundred years from the death of its founder, 
it had subdued all the North of Africa with Spain, 
had penetrated the heart of France, and all but 
became the religion and government of Asia and 
of Europe. It endures to the present time, as the re- 
ligion and the law of a vast portion of our race.* 

From Bagdad to Cairo — from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the Nile, and onward even to the 
Tagus, spread the influence of the Saracenic schools. 
Cordova under the Moors became to the Christians 
their school of science and of literature. Aristotle 
and the Greek authors were welcomed by the scho- 
lars of the West, in Arabian manuscripts. Poetry 
and Romance found a nursery in Moorish Spain. In 
Mathematics and Astronomy, in Chemistry, Botany, 
and Materia Medica, the Saracenic sages delighted. 
The writings of Rhages and Abulfeda, with many 

* It has been said, that if we divide the known regions of the 
world into thirty equal parts, the Christians will be found to be in 
possession of five, the Mohammedans of six, and the idolaters of 
nineteen.— White's Bawpton Lecture, 
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others, have transmitted to us their philosophy and 
history. ' Paper and cotton, gunpowder and the 
magnetic needle, were manufactured and used by 
them. The fearful Greek fire may be said to have 
been of their invention.* Their sword-blades and 
steel-works rendered famous both Damascus and 
Toledo. From the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
along the borders of the Black Sea, to the far West 
of the Mediterranean, their carpets, their silks, their 
manufactures in leather, and their embroidery in 
gold and silver, were, for ages, unrivalled in the 
world. 

Such were the peoples and such the influences 
which stocked the world anew, and gave the first 
impulses to another period of civilisation. 

Civilisation, by the way, is a vague term, somewhat 
too fashionable and much too little understood. The 
Greeks and Komans applied the term barbaroi to all 
nations but their own, and yet there were others which 
had preceded them in civil splendour. We, of the pre- 
sent time, are too apt to pronounce all that exists, in 
Western Europe especially, as civilised, and to look 
upon the past, and all that does not come within 
this scope, with pity. It would be well if the 
teacher kept this in view ; and indulging in a chas- 
tened but bright vision of the future, rejected civili- 
sation as a deceit, where the interests of the " mas- 
ses " are not promoted, and where the progress of prin- 
ciples and events in any way oppose themselves to 
Christianity, or the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 

* Invented by Callinicns, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who, 
says Gibbon, " deserted from the service of the Caliph to that of the 
Emperor." 
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CHAP. IIL 

THE FIBST PEBIOD. 

It was a dreadful time in ihe changeful history of 
the world, when Boman glory, sinking into sensual 
depravity and political degradation, burned, like an 
expiring lamp, with fitful glare. There was a fearful 
struggle between barbarian freshness, the youth of 
nations yet unformed, and the used-up feebleness of 
misdirected civilisation. To the thoughtful and re- 
flecting, at this crisis, it must have appeared that 
some destroying angel had been let loose upon the 
eartL The struggle was between the Goth and the 
Koman; but fearful as that struggle appears, there 
came a destroying power more terrible stilL •* The 
Scourge of God," as the Chroniclers have named hinij 
swept through the known world, from east to west. 
From the mountains of Mongolia, in the far East, 
onward by the waters of the Caspian and Black Seas, 
even to the shores of the far westward Atlantic, 
rushed along the ferocious Attila and his ruthless 
Huns. 

In twenty-five years they had established and 
brought to an end an empire which extended from 
the north of China to the Atlantic Ocean ; an em- 
pire which, arising with Attila, also fell with him 
immediately after the battle of Qialons-sur-Maine. 
Their course was, without figure, one of blood and 
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fire. Eegarded as the offspring of Scytblan witches 
and of devils, these Huns swept by, *^ destruction 
and misery in their ways." We do not wonder that 
the Romans and the Goths paused in their contest, 
paralysed with fear. But the scourge, ere long, pas- 
sed by. The contest was renewed between the Bo- 
man and the Goth, whilst the imperial power on every 
side continued to decay. 

Another horde of barbarians, the Vandals, from 
the country between the Oder and the Vistula, went 
hurriedly across the scene. In the third century, they 
began a struggle with the Bomans. They quickly 
established themselves in Dacia, the modem Tran- 
sylvania; obtained from Constantine extensive settle- 
ments in Pannonia, on condition of military service ; 
and then, in the fifth century, migrated towards 
Gaul. In 429, under Genseric, the flood began roll- 
ing westward with irresistible fury, till it was by 
natural boundaries turned southward into Spain. 
Mayence and Worms. Spires and Strasbourg, were 
heaps of ashes, which marked the course of these 
barbarians through GauL Barcelona fell beneath 
their power. 

The Balearic Isles, with Sardinia, Corsica, and part 

of Sicily, felt the stroke. Crossing the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, the Vandals established an empire where the 
Tyrians first worked their purple. From the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Desert of Barca, those fruitful por- 
vinces, the modem Morocco and Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli, were wrested from the grasp of Rome, and 
Carthage became the capital of the Vandals. 

In the middle of the sixth century, the Vandals had 
played their part in the terrible drama. They had 
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shaken to its foundation the Koman dominion in 
Spain, and served as pioneers to th^ monarchy of the 
Visigoths, which was afterwards established in the 
Peninsula. As Arians, they seemed to have been a 
scourge to the dissolute lives of those who held the 
Catholic faith. Happily, their tenure of power was 
not of long duration ; it did not much exceed half a 
century. Their name and memorial were left only 
in the historic page, save, perhaps, where in the heart 
of the Atlas range is still found a race with the yellow 
hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion of the Northern 
tribes* 

The military achievements of ancient Rome were 
revived for a season, and gave a brilliancy to the 
Eastern capital. Belisarius, the general of Justinian, 
destroyed the modern Carthaginian empire, and led 
Gelimir, the last of the Vandal kings, a prisoner to 
Byzantium. 

In the mesne time the Saxons, another of the 
Gothic hordes, established themselves in Britain, 
which the Romans had evacuated, and laid the 
foundation of a hardy and energetic race, which has 
peopled the northern half of the western world ; and 
which again bids fair to carry into all *^the dark 
portions of the earth" the glorious truths and the 
benign influence of the Christian faith. * 

In Italy the Heruli, another tribe, under their chief 
Odoacer, displaced the feeble Romulus Augustulus, 
whose name feebly represents the great founder of 
Rome, whilst it happily suggests the diminished power 

* In the census, taken by William III., tlie Anglo-Saxons, in 
Great Britain, numbered 6,000,000. At the present time, there 
are scattered over the world upwards of 80,000,000 of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 
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of Its imperial graudeur. A youth, however weak in 

authority, yet of amiable maimers and a cultivated 
.mind. 

The Franks under Clovis had at Soissons de- 
feated Syagrius, the Roman praefect in Gaul. Thus 
was closed for ever the dominion of the empire in 
Western Europe, whilst the foundation of the 
French name and nation was at the same time laid. 

The Ostrogoths displaced the Heruli in Italy^ 
The Lombards overthrew the Ostrogoths, and left 
their own name to the valley of the Po, Alboin, 
and after him Totila defied the Byzantine arms. The 
miserable exarchate of Ravenna, now the States of 
the Church, was all that the Eastern Empire could 
call her own, in the country of the Roman birth. 
The Fylki, or independent principalities, were the 
government in Scandanavia. The octarchy obtained 
in England. The confederation of Franks held 
Gaul. The world was every where disjointed ; the 
peoples were disorganised. Savage might alone was 
law. Ostrogoth and Visigoth, Hun and Vandal, 
Lombard, Magyar, Slave, Angle, Suevi, Alan, 
Jute, and countless others, were surging in a chaotic 
mass on what was once the consolidated dominion of 
the Roman world. 

But a compressing power arose in the East, 
threatening all, not excepting Christianity itself, 
with destruction. A new religion and a new do^ 
minion drove the Christian Church and Roman 
j)ower from Africa. Twice it tried to enter Europe 
by Constantinople, and was repulsed only by the 
terrors of Greek fire. It swept through Northern 
Africa, and thus into Spain, under Taric, It drove 
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Christianity into a snudl comer, beUnd the moun- 
tains of the Asturias. It burst through the Pyre- 
nees into France ; but was stayed at Tours by the 
united forces of Europe and the Christian world. 
The nations of Europe were arrayed i^ainst those 
of Africa and of Asia — Christianity against the fiiith 
of Islam. Here the Frankbh Charles won for him- 
self the title of Martel> or the hanunerer, " expreasiTe 
of his weighty and irresistible strokes." The Musul- 
mans were defeated, but they were not subdned. 
Boiling back through the Pyrenees, the mountuns 
became their natural boundary ; and Spain, with the 
exception of the Asturias, bowed beneath the Mo- 
hammedan yoke. 

The vital power of Christianity might be assailed ; 
its extinction was impossible. Its divine founder 
might permit for a time its glory to be obscured, 
even as the sun may for a season be eclipsed. The 
beauty of its outward form may be marred, but the 
loveliness of its spirit is immortal. It was still to be 
the light and joy of the nations, guiding them in the 
way of peace, and irradiating the path to inmior- 
tality. 

The Church remained true to her great office, 
through every season of adversity and oppression. 
The British Patricius, or Saint Patrick, in Ireland 
had lit there the lamp of faith. Augustine had re- 
trimmed it in Britain. The Saxon Winifred had 
carried it into Germany; and Irish priests, with 
scholars from St. Columba's isle*, spread far and 

* lona, Ikolmkil, or Saint Colnmba, a small island of the He- 
brides, situated to the south-west of MuU. 
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Wide the Gospel truth, even to the remote shores of 
India. * 

The gray light of dawn approached, the darkness 
of barbarism decreased, order hovered round her seat. 
The octarchy in England united under Egbert be- 
came a monarchy* The Fylki in Scandinavia were 
consolidated under the crown of Harold Harfagre ; 
the disjointed dominions of the cipher kings, under 
Charles Martel, and eventually under Charlemagne, 
were consolidated in a vigorous empire. The Lombard 
kingdom passed away, and the states of the Church 
jarose. An empire in the East under Harun al 
lUschid vied in splendour, in literature, in science, 
and in art, with the khalifs of the West. Cordova 
and Bagdad were rivals in civilisation. The clergy 
were placed upon a sound maintenance, by a legal 
right given to them in tlie ancient tithes of the 
pious. The exarchate of Kavenna was granted to the 
Church in Borne, and as St. Peter's patrimony, became 
its first temporal possession. It laid the foundation of 
the Papal power ; but it saved Europe from barbarism, 
by the consistency thus given to the ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, which every where opposed brute force, and 

* When the Portngaese first opened the navigation to India, 
the Christians of St. Thomas, had been seated for ages on the coast 
of Malabar ; and the difference of their character and colour at 
tested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly 
in virtne, they excelled the natiTes of Hindustan. •— Gibbon, 
chap, xlviii. 

" There is nothing improbable, nor even romantic, in Alfred's 
embassy to India. The authorities which affirm it are respectable ; 
and, from the credibility which they derive from other circum- 
stances, they may be trusted.''— Sharon Turneb. 
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fostered, where it could obtain them, the disjointed 
treasures of literature, of science, and of art, which 
at her fall Rome had scattered far and wide. 
Chivalry awoke at the sound of the hosts of Roland in 
Roncesvalles, a hollow in the Pyrenees. The first 
tones of poetry in Arabian garb, sighed in soft but 
imperfect accents of love, along the waves of the 
Guadalquiver and the Ebro. Rome, unhappy Rome, 
in the last seat of her power, the modern Greek or 
Byzantine Empire, was torn with divisions. The po- 
litical factions, the blue and green, which had their 
origin in a horse-race, convulsed the state, and all 
but destroyed the capital Religious disputes were 
rife, amongst others those of the Iconoclasts, or image 
breakers, the opponents of the worshippers of idols or 
images of the saints — fond memorials which piety 
had raised to holy men, but which superstition ha(l 
invested with imaginary powers. 

The names of Euric, the lawgiver of the Visigoths, 
and Rothaire, of the Lombard code, point out some 
faint beginnings of order, and a more settled state in 
Europe. Cassiodorus and Boethius were both Roman 
statesmen, and the ministers of Theodoric the Os- 
trogoth, in Italy — the first, a man of scientific know- 
ledge, the author of many works, the chief of which 
was a collection of state papers drawn up at the com- 
mand of his royal master— the last writer, the latest 
Roman of any note, who understood the language and 
studied the literature of Greece, these men were the 
connecting links between the literature of the past 
and present. Of Boethius the " Consolations of Phi- 
losophy," in language, pure and elegant, and teeming 
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with sentiments noble and exalted, remains a noble 
monument. Whilst at Kome, Gregory!., the author 
of the " Pastoral Care," became the Father of lite- 
rature in the Middle Age. 
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CHAP. IV- 
THE SECOND PERIOD. 

The general consolidation of governing powers 
which marked the close of the last period, was not 
peculiar to one state or people-— it pervaded the 
world. It was the principle of order re-assuming 
its position among human affairs. The confused di- 
vision of tribes and smaller states had merged into 
centres, regulated by natural rather than political 
boundaries. The numerous Fylki, or principalities, 
of Scandinavia had united under a common sovereign. 
The Octarchy in England had become a monarchy. 
An empire, extending from the Ebro and Medi- 
terranean to the Elbe and the Eyder, and from 
the Atlantic to Fannonia, had sprung up under Char- 
lemagne. The Mohammedan empire in two parts, 
the Moorish in the West, the Arabian in the East, 
from the banks of the Tigris to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, was teeming with energy and life. 

Codes of laws had been compiled, social habits ac- 
quired ; a civil and religious polity maintained, yet 
barbarism was not extinct, nor had force been tamed. 

New hordes of ferocious men burst forth again from 
Scandinavia, the great store-house of nations. The 
Vikingr or Sea Kings, from the Baltic, iofested the 
western and southern coasts of Europe. The vigo- 
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rous policy of Charlemagne, and the extent of his 
empire, for a while restrained these pirates; but 
when the sceptre passed to weaker hands,^ — when his 
three grandsons contended on the plain of Fontenai, 
and subscribed the treaty at Yerdun, these ferocious 
marauders, the Danes, bade fair to oyerturn the pro- 
gress of the world. 

They wrested from the Great Alfred, for a while, 
all but the sovereignty of Wessex, or the country 
southward of the Thames. They snatched from 
Charles the Simple Neustria, or the western division 
of the kingdom of the Franks, since called Normandy. 
The Bhine and the Elbe had been pillaged by them. 
In Spain they defied the arms of Christian and of 
Moor. Into Sicily and part of Naples they carried 
their arms, and became the terror of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

But the softening influences of Christianity were 
silently at work; the Church was converting the 
heathen nations. The Danes in England had com- 
promised with Alfred and become Christians, with a 
permission to settle in East Anglia or Northumbria. 
The Normans had accepted baptism, with the territory 
of Neustria. The heralds of the Gospel had passed 
with success into the North. Iceland, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, having embraced Christianity, 
assumed a political and distinctive position. 

Other nations, the Slavic and Magyar, Poland and 
Hungary, appeared upon the scene. These latter 
seem to have been placed as a barrier between 
Western Europe and that mighty empire of the 
North — that empire of Slavonic origin, which, in 
the ninth century, was formed by Buric, a Norman, 
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and which has been transmitted to modern times, 
ever on the increase, and under the dominioa of 
a Czar or Cssar, who bears the imposing title of 
iEmperor of all the Russias. 

Bohemia, a country encircled by mountains, re- 
ceived Christianity, hite in the ninth century. In 
after ages it became the refuge of those who, even as 
early as the twelfth century, had begun a protest 
against the Papal system.* 

Five distinct nations, the Franks, the Saxons, the 
Bavarians, Suabians, and the people of Lorraine, 
formed the territory under the dominion of the 
German crown. Of these the Franks and the Sax- 
ons were most important* The western provinces 
were destitute of any definite or political boundary, 
the eastern lay among chains of mountains, such as 
nature sometimes sets as a limit for mankind. The 
policy of Charlemagne had defined the powers of the 
nobles, the dukes, counts, and governors of these fiefs 
of his empire. 

Under the feeble successors of Charlemagne, how- 
ever, the Feudal system assumed the aristocratic 
form. The king and the people sank to nothing, 
the nobles were supreme in all, national assemblies 
became baronial courts, nations were herds of serfs 
governed by the will of their immediate lords, fiefs 
were declared hereditary, vassalage to the crowA 
was ignored. 

The death of Louis, the grandson of Charlemagne, 
and the deposition of his son Charles, necessarily 
increased this dangerous power. The nobles or 

* The Waldenses, so called from the yalleys of Switzerland, 
to which they fled. 
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governors of the provinces, proceeded to elect Amulf, 
a natural son of Garloman, another of the sons of 
Louis, declaring the principle of an elective mo- 
narchy. The son of Carloman, Louis the Child, 
succeeded by election to his father; and, on the 
death of the latter, Conrad, a Frenchman, Duke of 
Franconia, was chosen to the exclusion of Charles 
the Simple, the only male and legitimate heir of the 
Carlovingian line. On the death of Conrad, Henry 
sumamed the Fowler, of the House of Saxony> 
founded a new race of kings, restored the mon- 
archical power, extended the territory, built and 
fortified towns, and transmitted a vigorous go- 
vernment to his son Otho the Great. This latter 
Prince invaded Italy and subdued it. He made 
Kome his capital. He deposed Pope John XIL, 
elected Leo VIIL, and was eventually crowned at 
Home by Leo, as Emperor, with the title of Defen- 
der of Western Christendom. 

England extended the right hand of peace to 
France, and received her outlawed king. Alliances, 
were formed, and peaceful embassies passed between 
various courts, Germany again preponderating, and 
including Italy under kings of the House of Saxony, 
gave a vigorous civil government to Europe. The 
decline of the Khalifat, by the growing influence of 
the Turkish emirs, the representatives of those who 
once had formed a hireling praetorian guard when 
luxury had unnerved the hardy Arabs, restrained the 
power of these direst enemies of Christianity. The 
empire of the Arabs in the East became dismembered. 
The Turkish guards disposed of their throne. Schisms 
in their faith grew up with fanatics of every kind.* 

* The Carmathians, or« Karamites, inJEastem Arabia, a set of 
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Persia rose in revolt and was annexed to Turkistan^ 
an independent state in Ghizni, under Alp T^in^ a 
slave. 

But, under the very shadow of the cross, which had 
shed somewhat of peace upon the new world just 
emerging from its chaos, superstitions and errors^ 
fSEdse doctrines and human vagaries, grew rankly and 
silently the while. The clergy had become lax ; in 
some instances, grossly vicious. They who had in 
part reformed the world, in their turn stood in need 
of reformation. Men who lived in seculoy in the 
world, were open to temptation, and liable to error 
of a greater kind than those who lived secundum 
reffulaSi according to rules, in places set apart, re- 
moved from the outward world and all its vanities. 
Of the first were the secular clergy ; of the second, the 
regular clergy ; whose contests presently convulsed 
all Christian Europe. 

In the earliest ages of Christianity, men, and 
women too, had set apart their lives to the service of 
God, foregoing the world, save as a scene for the 
exercise of benevolence and charity. When the flood 
of barbarism deluged Europe, the pious, the wise, the 
good, not necessarily ecclesiastics, and usually not so, 
formed themselves into societies or congregations; 
and seeking a home in the wilds, pursued the even 
tenour of their way, amidst the pleasures of literature, 
science, and Christian philanthropy. Living accord- 
ing to rules, within the same walls, united by a 
common bond of similarity of mind and tastes, and 

fanatics, who declared eternal war to the pomp of the court of Bag- 
dad. At a later period they were called HusmneeSj after their 
leader Hussan Subah, and hence our word, ** Assassins." — Oxford 
Tables. 
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for mutual proteGtioD> they formed the first models of 
monastic institutions. Beligious societies they were, 
but not of ecclesiastics. Attaching themselves to some 
neighbouring cure, they came by degrees under the 
fostering care and protection of the Church. The 
bishops found in them patterns for institutions of eccle<^ 
eiastics; which in the tenth century multiplied greatly. 
At Monte Casino in Italy the pious Benedict, in the 
fifth century, had founded a house for ecclesiastics, 
subject to rules of the most stringent kind. In the 
tenth, the laxity of the secular clergy induced many 
holy men amongst whom were Berno at Clugny, Odo 
at Fleury, and Dunstan* in England^ to strive by the 
introduction of the Benedictine rule into the monaste- 
-ries and religious houses already established in Western 
Europe, to reform the lives of the regulars, and by 
this means to set an example of good order and strict 

* Both Odo and Duiutan have been represented as monsters, 
scarcely human. Of Odo there are writings which bespeak a 
piety and benevolence so ill according with his alleged character, 
that we may well hesitate to believe the charges brought against 
him. Of Dunstan we have no such evidence. We know that 
he was the coadjutor and friend of Odo. The stories recorded 
against him have in them so much of absurdity, improbability, and 
malevolence, that we look upon them from their very nature with 
distrust The probable truth is that both Odo and Dunstan were 
reformers, in a savage and vicious age. Like all reformerSi they 
would therefore meet with opposition and abuse proportioned to the 
depravity or superstition of the times. 

It is no argument against the value of the Benedictine rule, 
to urge that it degenerated into abuses which enthralled and 
horrified the world. The persecutions practised both by the Ro- 
manists and Reformers in the sixteenth century, would be as good 
an argument against Christianity. History should teach us to imi- 
tate the good, and avoid the^evil, and, by observation of the past 
to choose out the path of the future. 
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discipline for the secular clergy. These Benedictine 
monks became of essential service to Europe. They 
were the pioneers of agriculture and of art Their 
lands were everywhere the best cultivated, their 
manufactures the most skilfuL These things thejr 
taught to the people, thus exciting the jealousy of 
the seculars. Between these two orders a fearful 
hostility quickly arose. 

Byzantium, proud of the empire whence it sprang^ 
contained a population which continued to call them- 
selves Romans, and spurned the title of Greeks 
bestowed upon them by the Franks. But the empire 
was torn by internal factions, degraded by dissolute 
princes, ravaged by the Saracens, between whom 
and the Greek Christians a most savage spirit pre- 
vailed. Civil discords and external assaults shook it 
to the foundation, as it sank by degrees into decay* . 

A new dynasty in this period arose for a while, and 
with it a government of vigour. The stable had yielded 
a ruler of higher merit than the court could produce. 
A boxer and wrestler mounted the throne of the 
Caesars.* Basil the Macedonian sought to reform 

* The family of Basil was of noble origin. Their splendour was 
insensibly clouded by time and poverty ; and the Father of Basil 
was reduced to a small farm, which he cultiyated with his 
own hands. No sooner was he bom than the cradle of Basil, 
his family, and his city, were swept away by an inundation of the 
Bulgarians. He was educated a slave in a foreign land, and in this 
severe discipline he acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility 
4>f mind which promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth 
or manhood he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who 
generously broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the 
shore of the Euxine, defeated two armies of the Barbarians, em* 
barked in the ships which had been stationed for their reception, 
and returned to Constantinople, from whence they were distribated 
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the evils which his weak and dissolute predecessors 
had caused. A wise economy, an attempt at a 
just appointment of ministers, although but two 
could be found who "justified his esteem by de- 
clining his confidence," a balance of property, and 
a reduction of luxury to decent plenty, were among 
his cares. His capital was embellished and adorned. 
One hundred churches rose at his command, conse- 
crated to the Christian faith. Justinian's weighty 
body of the law was digested under forty titles, in 
the Greek idiom, and gave to posterity the name of 
this prince, amid the loftiest associations, in the 
Basilics of the Greek empire. 

But luxury and eflSminacy, extravagance and 
licentiousness, under the garb of a false refinement, 
shortly resumed their place; and tyranny, displacing 
the fond dream of liberty, which had momentarily 
arisen, plunged Byzantium once more in gloom. 

to their respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and 
destitute. The first night of his arrival at Constantinople without 
friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church 
of St. Diomede. He was fed by the casual hospitality of a monk, 
and was introduced to the service of a cousin and namesake of the 
Emperor Theophilas. A lucky accident reconmsended him to the 
notice of the court, A famous wrestler in the train of the Bulga- 
rian ambassador had defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest and 
most robust of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised ; he 
accepted the challenge, and the Barbarian champion was thrown at 
the first onset A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to be 
hamstrung ; it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of the 
servant of Theophilus^ and its conqueror was promoted to an 
honourable rank in the imperial stables. — Abridged from the Decline 
und Fall of the Roman Empire, 
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CHAP. V. 
TH£ THIBD PERIOD. 

It has been abeady said that Feudalism was the 
outward fonn of the principle of order, rising on the 
ruins of the Empire, and reorganizing the confusion 
of Barbarism. It has been also said that, like all out* 
ward forms, it might degenerate to evil, and that with 
the evil it produced would grow up an antidote and 
counteracting good. The Period before us will prove 
the truth of those statements. 

The power of Germany had preponderated, and 
a vigorous government had followed with the House 
of Saxony. But in the reigns of Otho and his sue* 
cessors, there was much that would favour the 
greatness which the aristocracy had already obtained. 
The frequent absence of these princes in Italy, at 
their new capital in Borne, threw the dukes and 
counts of provinces very much on their own re* 
sources, and freed them from the immediate presence 
of monarchical restraint. Their fiefs became here- 
ditary, and on the extinction of a ducal family the 
duchy claimed a right of concurring in the ducal 
election. 

The ecclesiastical aristocracy likewise made rapid 
strides. Under Otho and Henry II., duchies and 
counties were ruled by bishops and high ecclesiastics. 
Mistaken piety showered wealth in abundance into 
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the coffers of these ecclesiastical duchies, and many 
became their ready Yassals, to avoid military service, 
or to secure themselves from violence and exaction. 
From this abuse of the Feudal system came its 
decline. 

The aristocracy, ecclesiastical and lay, were 
wealthy, proud, and independent. Avarice led them 
to disunion, and fraud to civil warfare. These in 
their turn produced tyranny and exaction. The 
people who had lost their natural protectors, the 
kings, became, too often, the most abject serfs, little 
superior to the cattle they tended, and scarcely more 
valued than their implements of labour. The 
princely state of the nobles, who by power en- 
riched themselves at the expense of their wealthy 
but less powerful neighbours, produced luxurious 
tastes, and a consequent improvement in the fine 
arts. Hence arose a class of labourers of supe- 
rior intelligence. Trade and commerce thus gra- 
dually increased, as was evinced in guilds and mu- 
nicipal corporations, whose object was the protection 
of the labourer and the promotion of his art. The 
walled towns were sought as a place of refuge from 
the horrors of baronial warfare. Fortified places arose 
where artisans were forced to congregate. Trade 
and industry causing an accumulation of wealth, the 
dwellers in the towns, more especially in Italy, pur- 
chased their freedom and obtained importance. 

The circumstance of the Emperors and the Popes 
being at variance gave to the barons additional 
power, and each of these barons conceded to his 
vassals privileges to aid him in destroying the power 
of his rivals* The Emperor claimed superiority over 
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the Pope, and tbe right of investing him with his 
authority, because the royal assent of the Germans 
had been wont to confirm the Papal election. The 
Pope on the other hand claimed superiority over the 
Emperor, who had received at his hands the Imperial 
crown. 

France was torn by the feuds of her nobles. The 
Kings of the Carlovingian race were sinking into in- 
significance in the hands of their powerful barons. 
The crown became a mark for the most powerful, 
and as such the prize of Hugh Capet*, Duke of 
Orleans, the founder of a third race of Frankish 
monarchs. Private wars among the great barons, 
continued to tear France. In England the nobles 
were factious and disloyal, the people oppressed and 
discontented. The clergy divided into regulars and 
seculars, reviled each other; mutual recrimination 
in fact seemed the mission of the heralds of peace 
and love. Danish kings and Danish soldiers filled 
an English throne and country. Flame and famine, 
rapine and bloodshed, are the terrible words in which 
the history of those times must be written. 

But a voice was heard; an angel's message had 
gone forth. The truce of God was proclaimed afar. 
The Cross and passion of the Redeemer passed 
before the eyes of these fierce warriors in a happy 
hour. Feuds were healed; asperities were softened; 

* A message of expostulation or command was sent from Hugh 
Capet to the Count of Perigord, which ended with asking him, 
who made him a count ? The reply was, " Those who made you 
a king." A striking specimen of the independent sovereignty of 
the barons, and of the original elective and baronial nature of the 
power of Hugh Capet— Smyth's L^tures, 
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and men who met in hate, parted perchance in peace. 
The Gospel of Grace, like a kindly genius, stepped 
between the ranks of war.* 

Chivalry, that moral reformer of the dark ages, 
was in its outward forms and ceremonies the re- 
sult of the warlike spirit and independent habits of 
our northern forefathers. According to Tacitus, no 

* The right of waging war was first shaken by the influence 
of religion, and afterwards by the establishment of civil corpora- 
tions. So early as the lyear 990, an attempt was made by several 
bishops in the south of France, to set some limits to the violence and 
frequency of private wars ; and a council was assembled four 
years afterwards, at Limoges, for the same purpose. Other councils 
also issued their decrees against the practice ; but it could be 
checked only by the authority of a writing, which, in the year 
1032, a bishop of Aquitaine pretended to have received from an 
ange], enjoining a suspension of hostilities for the next seven years, 
and in subsequent times the observance of the Truce of God, or an 
interruption of warfare during the seasons set apart for celebrating 
the greater festivals of the Church, and in each week between the 
evening of Thursday, and the morning of the ensuing Monday. 
If the clergy, in devising this salutary imposture, were influenced 
by a worldly desire of protecting their lands, this at least proves 
the advantage of their temporal aggrandisement, which, in a period 
of disorder and violence, interested in the public welfare a body of 
men whose principles and habits were most favourable to peace. 
The incorporated towns, on the other hand, occupied in manu- 
factures and commerce, were not less interested in the preservation 
of the public peace, and their forces were consequentlyycmployed in 
protecting industry and in maintaining the security of the roads. 
The barons, too, especially those of an inferior order, no longer 
finding defenceless towns which it was easy to plunder, were 
deprived of the inducements to hostility presented by the hope of 
pillage. It is accordingly probable, that it was this change of 
circumstances which caused the possessors of the inferior fiefs, 
instead of resorting to violence on the denial of justice, to adopt 
the practice of appealing to a paramount lord, in which they were 
followed by those who wished to degrade the jurisdiction of their 
immediate superior, until at length, in the reign of Louis VIII. 
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German youth was entitled to bear arms^ till the 
tribe to which he belonged had pronounced him 
capable of doing so. Then, in public assembly, one 
of the chiefs, it might be his father or some near 
relation, invested the young man with the shield and 
lance; and by these symbols he was declared to 
have entered the list of warriors. The Goths and 
Lombards both observed this ceremony, after their 
establishment in the Empire. 

To Christianity we are bound to ascribe most, if 
not all, that was pure, and graceful, and generous in 
the institution of Chivalry. With the light that 
streamed from the character and the cross of its Di- 
vine Founder that institution was radiant. Making, 
of course, the necessary allowance for its having 
been more martial in its tone and character than 
comports with our modern ideas of the ethics of the 
New Testament, it is impossible to glance at its his- 
tory, replete as that history is with lofty sentiments 
and high-souled deeds, without feeling that, to a 
Christian mind at least, its main charm consists 
in its adoption of the spirit and precepts of the 
Gospel. By oaths the most solemn, by the dread 
of Church censure, by the fear of being deprived of 
their Order, the youthful knights were bound to 
maintain, on all occasions and under all circumstances, 
a temper and conduct compared with which the vir- 
tue of the old Roman was but gilded barbarism. 
The knights were bound to fear God, and to be ready 
to give their lives cheerfully and joyously away, on 
the altar of Christian sacrifice. The glory of such a 

which was begun in the year 1223, it became the general custom of 
the kingdom. — Miller, Philosophy of History, 
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martyrdom they were taught to prize as the highest 
of human distinctions. The perils of the battle-field 
were to be welcome to them, even as the scaffold and 
the axe had been to the first believers. They were 
to grapple with the foes of God, animated by the 
same spirit as that which, in the earliest ages, had 
sustained the men " of whom the world was not 
worthy," — who braved the lion and dared the stake 
for their creed. Devotedness to their prince and 
their country, was never to be separated from fealty 
to the King of kings. Their integrity was to be 
above suspicion, and beyond reproach. Their pro- 
mise, made even to a foe, they were sworn to regard 
as having all the sanctity of an oath. In the true 
spirit of that religion, one of whose loveliest cha- 
racteristics is the attention it enjoins to the weak and 
helpless, the widow, the orphan, and the tremulous 
maiden were to find in the knights their natural pro- 
tectors. The guardianship of female purity, what- 
ever perils that might involve, was their especial 
calling ; woman they were bound " to serve, to pro- 
tect, to save from all danger and all insult, or die in 
the attempt." Mutual love, mutual courtesy, defe- 
rence to superiors, scorn of everything ignoble and 
mean, these were the sentiments they were called 
upon to cherish, and embody in their daily demeanour. 
Need we wonder, then, that " in proportion as chi- 
valry appeared more and more under a character at 
once warlike, religious, and moral, at once conformable 
and superior to existing manners, it more and more 
invaded and exalted the imagination of men ; and as 
it was intimately connected with their belief, it soon 

became the ideal of their thoughts, the source of 

c 2 
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their moat noble pleasures?" The spirit of poetry, as 
well as that of religion, took possession of it. 

^The first burst of European imagination, the first 
essays at poetry and literature, the first intellec- 
tual pleasures of Europe, after shaking off barbarism, 
were encouraged and fostered in the castles." Thus, 
under the care of the Church, in the very heart 
of feudalism were inspired those sentiments which, 
whether we view them in their relation to the 
courtesy of the palace or the urbanity of the city, 
is one of the most important ingredients in the 
character of a Christian gentleman.* " To us has 
descended the spirit of the institution, defalcated from 

* In tills age of reasoning we might be tempted to deride, as a 
paerile superstition, that admixture of religion, which gave an 
ecclesiastical character to the profession of chivalry, if we could 
forget that, in our own orders of knighthood we still retain the Tes- 
tiges of such an incongruity. Superstitious, indeed, may well be 
called the religion of that period ; but a gross religion alone was 
adapted to the comprehension of the people of such a period, and, 
if we consider the particulars of the oath which was sworn by 
every knight, we shall perceire that, gross and corrupted as it was, 
it did not fail to inculcate virtues which tended to improve the 
human character. The widow, the orphan, and all the defenceless 
were entitled, by the oath of knighthood, to claim protection of the 
knight, even to the hazard of his life ; and every virtue, together 
with all the graces of behaviour, was solemnly vowed by the candi- 
dates for this honourable distinction. In many instances it must 
have happened that these obligations were disregarded ; but their 
general influence must, notwithstanding, have produced a consider- 
able effect in moderating the ferocity and purifying the corruptions 
of a turbulent and ignorant society. If many instances of gross 
licentiousness occur in the history of chivalry, we should recollect 
that this licentiousness was the disease of which chivalry, in regu- 
lating the intercourse of the two sexes, furnished the appropriate 
remedy, and that the disease must be expected to be found where 
the remedy is usefully administered. — Miller, Philosophy of History^ 
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the folly originally necessary to render it agreeable. 
The honour of a gentleman is still held in reverence, 
and the female character is treated with the courtesy 
of liberal intercourse." 

Trade had shown some small beginnings as the 
wants of the nobles had increased. When the cities 
of Italy had recovered in some degree from the 
shocks of barbarism, they opened with the ports of 
the Byzantine Empire a commerce which afterwards 
found its way into western and northern Europe. 
The staple produce of manufacture was silk, which 
the Persians had monopolized, although in great de- 
mand at the Byzantine court. But, in the middle of 
the sixth century, a change took place, which trans- 
ferred this manufacture from the East to the Empire 
of the Greeks. Two Persian monks, missionaries in 
India, who had witnessed the operation of silk-spinning 
in China and the method of training the silkworms, 
introduced them into the West. Unable to bear away 
the delicate insect, they conveyed the eggs in the 
hollow of a reed. Through Persia the art passed 
quickly in this manner into Greece, more especially 
the Peloponnese, and thence to Sicily and Italy. 

The loss of Egypt to the Romans when, in the 
seventh century, it was overrun by the Saracens, 
closed the port of Alexandria to the Eastern empire, 
and Persia, then subject to the Khalifat, no longer 
opened a road for caravans. Driven through the 
countries to the north of Persia, all the commerce 
from the East, the luxuries of India and China, passed 
to Constantinople, and from thence into Europe. 

The lagunes at the head of the Adriatic, had 

sheltered many persons who fled from the fury of 

c 3 
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the Barbarians. Subject to no government, a hardy 
race of fishermen had thus grown up, who became the 
rude forefathers of the Venetian republics. 

The alliance of Charlemagne with the Khalif 
Harun the Sage, and the increasing activity and en- 
terprise of the Arabs, which opened again the ports of 
Syria and Egypt, swelled the tide of commerce west- 
ward once more. Bordering on the exarchate on 
the one side, and the Eastern empire on the other, 
and open to a sea which swelled in upon the 
land with all the placidity of a mighty lake, 
these island fishermen from rude beginnings soon 
advanced to a commercial importance, and Venice 
became the storehouse of the West. Amalfi fol- 
lowed in the tenth century, and Genoa and Pisa 
grew into importance in the eleventh. 

The Jews also, only tolerated so far as their know- 
ledge of surgery, which they had probably acquired 
from the Arabs, and in such sort as their wealth in 
usury contributed to supply the wants of the countries 
into which they were scattered, eager and avaricious 
in trade, carried into all lands the seeds of commerce 
and of wealth. 

From Italy to the Netherlands the progress of 
manufactures, not of silk but of wool, had extended 
at the close of the tenth century. This branch of 
manufacture was the foundation of many princely 
fortunes, and much national prosperity. 

Flanders and the Flemings in these centuries took 
the highest rank, both in wealth and importance, 
amongst the nations of the West. 

But the scarcity of money, and the want of some 
circulating medium, some representative of property. 
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which might obviate the diflSculty and cumbersome- 
ness of barter and exchange, had long been felt in 
all commercial transactions.* In the beginning of 
the tenth century, this evil found a remedy. Silver 
mines were discovered in Germany, which, according 
to Schmidt, yielded within thirty years an almost 
incredible quantity of the precious metal. The basis 
of a silver standard was thus laid; and hence arose 
the silver computation of Continental nations, and in 
fact of this country, in the pound sterling. Until 
the time of Edward III. England scarcely coined 
gold, and had not copper money until the time of 
James I. 

It is sometimes sweepingly asserted that there was 
no trade before the time of the Crusades, but, like all 
sweeping assertions, this is in a measure wrong. 
The pilgrimages which, in the eighth and the fol- 
lowing centuries, had been substituted for penance, 
were frequently a matter of commercial speculation. 
Eastern splendour and luxuries passed from the do- 
minions of the Khalif, through the hands of pilgrims, 
into the West. London, early in the seventh cen- 
tury, was a place of resort for foreign traders. Under 
the Danes the whole of the Northern trade, the pro- 
ductions of which consisted chiefly of leather, wool, 
tin, lead, and com, set towards it. Germans and 

* The Romans are said to have had nothing but copper money, 
till within five years before the first Punic war, when they began to 
coin silver. Copper, therefore, appears to have continued always 
the measure of value in that republic The Northern nations who 
established themselves upon the ruins of the Empire, seem to have 
had silver money fi*om the first beginning of their settlements, and 
not to have known either gold or copper coins, for several ages 
thereafter. — Adam Smith. 

G 4 
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Lombards, at a later time, held in London a posi- 
tion of opulence and importance. The German mer- 
chants of the Steel- Yard in London, were of note. 
In France, in the days of Charlemagne, wool, iron^ 
and glass were manufactures of some importance. 
The merchants of Marseilles traded with those of 
Alexandria. In Spain, the Biscayans exported their 
native iron work from Bilbao. Barcelona, under the 
Arabs, maintained a trade with Syria and the Levant. 
The Mohammedans, the mathematicians of this early 
period, had introduced into Europe the knowledge of 
figures with Algebra, and a decimal notation; an 
essential prerequisite to mercantile transactions. 

A change in the mode of warfare had, on all sides, 
taken place. The armies of the Barbarians had 
hitherto consisted almost exclusively of infantry, in 
heavy masses, presenting an angular front of spears, 
flanked and supported in the rear by a barricade of 
waggons and carriages, which sheltered their wives, 
children, and old men. The Frankish armies had 
been such ; and although they had put aside the rude 
weapons of their forefathers, and indulged in more 
intricate evolutions, yet their strength was still in 
infantry. Cavalry was comparatively unknown. 
But the lance and the swift horse of the Arab, and the 
unerring and nimble archer of the Magyar tribes, had 
taught the Gothic warriors that, however powerful in 
repelling an assault, their infantry were comparatively 
feeble when called to attack a light-armed enemy, 
mounted on steeds fleet as the wind. Hence arose 
cavalry, the external form of chivalry, which con- 
stituted the strength of the armies of the Middle 
Age. 
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A pass and a valley In the Pyrenees, the Fonta- 
rabia and Broncesvalles made familiar to ua by 
poetry and romance, has become sacred to the name 
of Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne. Song and 
local tradition point to the Casque and the Breche 
de Rolandy a flower of the valley, and a deep fissure 
of the mountain crest. A thousand years have 
not sufficed to efface the memory of the dead, nor to 
obscure the name of the treacherously murdered 
brave. The songs and superstitions of the valley 
are still dolorous with lamentation for his death ; 
they re-echo the clash of his spears. ^^ The multi- 
tude of the traditions in the Pyrenees, concerning 
the fight of Roncesvalles, prove the terrific nature of 
the struggle, and the importance of the event ; but 
nothing more." A mighty superstructure of ro- 
mance has been .built upon it, and the poetry of 
Ariosto has added to its charms. The finger of 
History has been pointed towards it as the epoch of 
the immediate rise of cavalry, from the losses here 
sustained against the Arab light horse. Truth, how- 
ever, seems to relate that the Arabs were in no way 
concerned, but that the treachery of the Gascons or 
Basques, was alone the cause of the disaster. 

The empire of the Mohammedans was now a 
triple Khalifat, but this was falling into decay. 
Divisions in the West tore the Spanish Moors, and 
broke their dominion into petty states. The Turkish 
body-guard of the Eastern Khalifs leaving their 
masters an ecclesiastical dignity only, had wrested 
from them all temporal power. They now esta- 
blished an independent state in India, under Alp 

Tegin, a slave and an officer to the Sultan of 

c 5 
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TurkestaD. This dominion was further extended 
by a slave belonging to Alp, named Sabaktegin, 
"who passed it eventually to his son Mahmud, one 
of the greatest of the Turkish princes. A volume 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and 
sieges "of his twelve expeditions into India." The 
Sultan of Gazna* "surpassed the limits of the 
conquests of Alexander." His hopes were directed 
to the southern seas and to the isles of Spice. The 
ocean had no limits for his ambition. His subjects 
were prosperous and happy. His wealth surpassed 
belief. His name is still revered in the East. 
Ferdusi, the Persian Homer, sang within his 
court. The lays of this poet were more famed than 
the Muallakat, the seven prize poems that hang 
within the sacred Kaaba.t His immortal Schah 

* Ghizni, or Ghuznee, the most celebrated of the cities of Cabal, 
once the proud capital of the East, where Mahmud reigned and 
Ferdusi sang, is now comprehended within very narrow limits. 
Remains, however, though not quite equal to its fame, attest its 
former grandeur. The most remarkable are two lofty minarets, 
without the present walls, and the tomb of Mahmud, a spacious, 
but not magnificent building, over which mollahs are perpetually 
employed in reciting the Koran. — Mubray, Encyclop<Bdia of Geo- 
graphy. 

t Poetry, still more than eloquence, was the favourite occupation 
of the Arabians. It is said that this people alone have produced 
more poets than all others united. Arabic poetry took its rise even 
before the art of writing had become general, and from remote an- 
tiquity a number of poets had annually celebrated their academical 
games in the city of Ocadh. These festivals, Mahomet supported, 
as a relic of idolatry. Seven of the most famous of these ancient 
poets have been celebrated, by the Oriental writers, under the title of 
the Arabian Pleiades; and their works were suspended around 
the Caaba, or Temple of Mecca.— Sismonbi, Literature of Europe, 
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Namah, of 60^000 distichs^ contains the traditions 
of the ancient kings and warriors of Persia— in a 
language of luxuriant redundance. The Arabic and 
the Persian tongues have conveyed to Europe, the 
former, in forms the most concise and forcible, all 
the treasures of Grecian science ; the latter, all the 
imagery of romantic fictions, clothed in a garb of 
the richest melody. 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD. 



In this period the Papacy displaced the Feudal system, 
and restored the power of the monarchs, the natural 
protectors of the people. The aristocratic form of 
feudalism passed away, producing an adjustment 
of power between the king and the nobles, and 
an advancement of the Third Estate. Civil tyranny- 
was depressed, whilst popular liberty gained ground, 
and government, no longer the result of individual 
caprice, assumed a nervous and energetic form. A 
hope of brighter days, amid clouds, however, that 
threatened, for a while, to obscure its light, was 
dawning. 

The bishops and high ecclesiastics had, with their 
territorial possessions, become the vassals and fiefs of 
the temporal power. Their spiritual office became 
subject to their feudal obligations. The soldiers of 
Christ had become warriors of the world. Compelled 
to furnish their liege lords with troops and render 
military service, in many instances they led in person 
their armies to the field. An ecclesiastical aristo- 
cracy, ambitious and rich, had thus arisen. They 
followed naturally in the steps of the great barons, 
and became, like them, too often selfish and grasping 
tyrants. Such was the state of the ruling powers, 
both ecclesiastical and lay ; a multitude of in- 
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terests, struggling for advancement. The conse- 
quence was tyranny and slavery, hostUity and ri- 
valry, amongst the rulers, an abject submission on 
the part of the people. But people, in an extended 
sense, there was none. Herds of serfs, confined with- 
in a domain, ^^ like deer," trembled under some iso- 
lated lords, who yielded only a nominal allegiance to 
a suzerain, or higher power. These constituted the 
population of countries in Europe, whose very boun- 
daries were shifting and ill-defined. 

The emperors and lay lords knew their power over 
a Church, whose mission was to restrain their licence, 
and jealous of a divided obedience, claimed from their 
ecclesiastical vassals a double fealty. The ring and 
crozier had been the symbols of investiture of spiri- 
tual authority. The German emperors, who from 
their political position had naturally come to claim 
the government of the world, claimed the right of in- 
vesting in both kinds. 

A struggle had for a long time gone on, which 
found in Hildebrand a willing actor. Humble in 
his origin and parentage, but rising superior to the 
other great lights of his age, Bonizone, as Cardinal 
Hildebrand, had directed with energy the conclaves 
of the Church, and influenced the policy of the 
Papal power. As Gregory VII., he set himself to 
reform the world. 

Disgusted with the moral spectacle which his 
times presented, and deeply deploring it, he addressed 
himself to a fearful task. To grapple with the vio- 
lence and oppression of that age, to dispel its dark- 
ness, required no common mind, no ordinary energy. 
He saw in the Church, as the repository of God's 
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Word, the only rule of life. He saw in the clergy, 
the ministera of that Word, the only instruments by 
which the Church could be made efficient. His first 
victory, the most difficult, was over them. By 
means of celibacy and the rigours of the Bene- 
dictine rule, the regular clergy became, in his hands, 
a thorough and well disciplined army, moving at the 
command of the Holy See. 

The youth and incapacity of the Emperor, Henry 
IV., gave to Gregory the opportunity of refusing a 
vassalage from the bishops to the Imperial power. 
He abolished the investiture at the hands of the Ger- 
man princes, broke the allegiance the bishops had 
hitherto sworn to the temporal power, withdrew 
the clergy from the secular dominion, and then, by a 
natural consequence, as head of the clergy, declared 
himself superior to the Empire. " Let not the Em- 
peror imagine that the Church is subject to him as 
a slave, but let him know that she is set over him as 
a monarch." Such were the words of Gregory, who 
now regarded the Empire as a fief of Rome, and 
setting up a rival emperor to Henry IV., exacted 
from him the oath of vassalage, and the performance 
of homage. 

As the successor of Saint Peter, to whom had been 
transmitted the keys of power both in heaven and 
earth, so that what should be bound or loosed below, 
should be bound or loosed above, he claimed the 
government of mankind. His scheme was to view 
the world as one vast kingdom, under the sceptre of 
Christ, of whom the Bishop of Rome was the sole 
vicar, or representative. To him, therefore, all Chris- 
tian kings and princes were held responsible. Of him 
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all crowns were possessed in fief. By him all sove-» 
reigns should be deposed or raised. In him alone^ it 
was alleged the power resided of judging bishops 
and divesting them of their authority. The right of 
convoking general councils was to be exercised by 
him alone. 

He sought to subject the world to the Church, the 
Church to the Papacy ; and, by dint of excommuni- 
cation, a power abused, to hold mankind in thrall. 
He succeeded — force and violence were restrained. 
He governed — the world fell into order and whole- 
some rule; and protecting knowledge from bar- 
barism, the slave from tyranny, the labouring hind 
from oppression, he gave to the nations union 
and consistency, to their peoples freedom, and, by 
degrees, a legislative right. He scattered through 
the world the seeds of that fair and goodly tree of 
liberty, which, under the genial influence of the 
Christian faith, and, after having withstood many 
rude storms, now throws its broad and beautiful 
branches over our own and other lands. 

Under unprincipled and ambitious men, the Papacy 
became a power, an usurpation, and a tyranny as 
inimical to progress as the evils it had combated and 
subdued. Superstition and the most galling mental 
bondage arose, producing a second night which gave 
birth, however, in modern times, to a dayspring in 
the Keformation, and the dawn of a purer and a more 
intelligent faith. 

In our age it is hard to comprehend the Papacy 
other than as a monstrous and blasphemous usurpa- 
tion. It is diflScult to regard Gregory, save as an 
arrogant and ambitious priest. Yet, from a candid re- 
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View of his character^ of the time in which he lived, 
of the material with which he had to contend, and of 
the results produced, there is but one fair conclusion ; 
namely, that Gregory was a bold and zealous, but 
probably an ambitious reformer ; while the Papacy 
was, humanly speaking, the only means by which the 
Church, the repository of Christianity, could re-or- 
ganize and purify the world. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land had, for many- 
ages, been common. They were the consequence of 
an intensity of feeling, a warmth of faith, which 
in these colder days of reason it may be difficult to 
understand. Such are, however, the natural feel- 
ings of the heart, existing in every age and in every 
time. Distance may weaken them, imposture may 
chill them, and reason may choose a purer but more 
abstract faith; yet we should be careful how we 
condemn those very springs of action, which sleep 
within our own bosoms, the founts of reverence, of 
gratitude and pious thoughts. To us, says Smyth, 
**the names of Runnymede and of ancient Borne 
have a thrilling charm. Who can tread with care- 
less feet, the spots where our English martyrs died ? 
Who can pass without feelings of awe, through the 
hallowed precincts of the dead? Who can turn 
without regret, from the country of his home or his 
birth, or who does not remember it with increased 
affection, in a far off land, even though all that he 
held most dear may have passed away? " Is Palestine 
a land and Jerusalem a city, like a common land and 
a common city ? Far different, is the answer which 
nature has unalterably given to appeals of this kind, 
in every climate, and in every heart : and if, indeed^ 
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the Sepulchre in which our Saviour was immured ; 
if, indeed, the Cross on which he expired, could be 
presented to our eyes ; if we could believe that such 
were in truth the objects actually exhibited to our 
view, assuredly we should sink in reverence, as did 
our forefathers, before such affecting images of the 
past ; assuredly, with the sufferer himself we should 
identify these visible instruments of his sufferings ; 
and the sacrifice of our hearts would not be the 
idolatry of blindness, but the natural effusions of 
irresistible awe." * 

The rival faith of Islam had displaced the Cross, 
the holy places were trodden and profaned by bar- 
barians, the enemies of the Christian faith. The 
pious pilgrim was driven from the goal of his earthly 
hopes, brutally murdered, pillaged, or ill-treated, 
at the very gates of the City of the Lord. A cry 
went forth, an appeal to warlike peoples, in the first 
bud of chivalry and romance. The Papacy responded 
to the call, and with chivalry led to the Crusades. 

These wars have been variously regarded by men 
according to the bias of their minds, or the prin- 
ciples they had determined to maintain ; and it has 
been too often the fashion to regard them with con- 
tempt. But, like chivalry, of which they were in 
part the consequence, they had a lofty and a moral 
influence on the world; and, though folly and extrava- 
gance may have dimmed their glory, we must remem- 
ber, that of such has, in all ages, been the staple of the 
history of mankind. Piety, devotion, and courage, 
were certainly among their results. It may too 
often have been a superstitious reverence, a blind 

* Smyth's Lectures. 
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devotion, and a courage bordering on ferocity, which 
manifested itself, in the Crusades; but it was still 
those virtues, however, shrouded, which form the 
character for good. The Crusades had their evils, and 
these were violence and superstition : " but it is not 
the sentiments by which these heroes were impelled, 
that we can bear to censure, it is the excess to 
which they were carried ; it is the direction which 
they took; it is piety preposterously exercised; it 
is courage unlawfully employed ; the extravagances 
to which virtue and religion may be made subservient, 
— not virtue and religion." 

There were, however, other effects inferior, but 
not less beneficial, — effects which conduced to the 
cause of progress, to the advancement of commerce, 
and the development of art. The Crusades unlocked 
to Western Europe the rich stores of the East, which 
had been closed by the hireling Turk. They shook 
the power of the barons by destroying the monopoly 
of large domains ; they consolidated the power of the 
monarchs by the consequent union of fiefs ; they en- 
riched the commons by the division of the great 
estates. They consolidated the policy, and forced 
the co-operation of European nations. They gave 
renewed vigour and activity to the Italian towns ; 
Trieste became the emporium of trade, which was 
eventually transferred to the North and West. The 
commerce of the Black Sea passed to the Genoese, 
and the ports of Egypt once more sent forth the pro- 
ductions of India and the East. 

With the consolidated policy of nations, or rather 
at a time somewhat anterior, a consistency of lan- 
guage had arisen. The confused jargon which had 
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grown up between the Roman world and the Gothic 
tribes, was acquiring a genius and a form. Two 
great divisions of a new language, a compound of the 
Latin and Teutonic, in the West extending from 
Portugal to Calabria, with an admixture of the 
Latin aud Slavonic in the East of Europe, sprung 
up. Yet this language in its infancy was feeble and 
imperfect. From the ninth to the twelfth centuries 
it struggled into nervousness and form. Latin, which 
alone could convey ideas in a definite and compre- 
hensive shape, was the language of the Church and 
of the law, and even until late in the tenth century, 
of the songs of the soldiers. This period was perhaps 
that of the origin of the language of Europe.* 

To the Arabs, modern Europe owes the first bud 
of its poetic imagination and its visions of romance. 
The Arabians, who united all the advantages of the 
nations which they conquered, now ceased to be the 
destroyers of the arts and letters of the East, havifig 
a language and a literature of their own. It was 
eight centuries before the literature of Greece was 

• In referring the birth of each language to the reign in -which 
each nation appears to have attained a stable character, the Romance 
languages will stand in the following order : — 

The ProYen9al, at the court of Bozon, King of a.d. a.d. 
Aries - - - - - - 877 877 

The Langue d'Oil, ord'Oui, or the Romance- Wal- 
lou, or French, at that of William Longue Epee, 
the son of Rollo, Duke of Normandy - - 917 943 

The Castilian, in the reign of Ferdinand the Great 1037 1065 
The Portuguese, under Henry, the Founder of the 
Monarchy ----- i095 1112 

The Italian, under Roger I., King of Sicily - 1129 1154 
— Note in Roscoe*8 Translation of Sismondi's Literature of South of 
Europe. 
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formed. Eight centuries were necessary for the 
Roman world to produce its great writers and 
poets. The same period elapsed from the formation 
of the Romance Provenfal of the South of France, 
until that nation had a literature of its own. It was 
barely more than one hundred and fifty years from 
the Hijra, when the Arabs had become a people 
advanced in letters, and the conservators of ancient 
philosophy, poetry, and art. 

It had occupied the Roman and the Goth each a 
period including the greater part of two hundred 
years, to complete the subjugation of Spain. In 
twenty years the Arab had subdued the peninsula, 
and advanced across the Pyrenees into the heart of 
France. Their influence on learning was no less 
rapid and remarkable than their arms. 

Ali, the nephew of the Prophet, and the fourth of 
the Khalifs, first extended his patronage and protec- 
tion to letters. Under Moawyah, in whom the 
Khalifat became hereditary, the Arab collected the 
science of the Greeks. But to Al Mahmoun, the son 
of Harun al Raschid, must be awarded the palm of 
having laid the foundation of their literary fame. 
Hundreds of camels laden with MSS. were to be seen 
continually arriving at his court. From Seville to 
Ispahan their literary treasures were quickly spread. 
Bagdad and Cufa with Bassora, Cairo, Fez and 
Morocco, Cordova, Granada and Valencia with Seville 
ere long heard the eloquence of the academy and the 
pulpit. Philosophy spread most rapidly to the West, 
especially that of Aristotle, whom the Arabs worship- 
ped as a god. The sciences were cultivated, the litera- 
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ture of Greece and Rome lived again in Arabian 
MSS.* Poetry, but only lyric and didactic, with 
love-songs inexhaustible, abounded, and rhyme, either 
immediate or alternate. These were the brilliant 
lights which were shed from the Arabian schools, from 
the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. 

The admixture of the Teutonic dialects of the Bar- 
barian invaders of Gaul, with the Latin of its ancient 
conquerors, produced the Romance language of 
France. This was of two kinds ; to the north of the 
Loire, the Romance Wallon, or langue cToui; and to 
the south, the Romance Proven5al, or langue dHoc. 

Bordering on the Moorish kingdom of the West, 
the langue d'oc received a tinge from its Oriental 
neighbours. The Romance Proven5al sprang sud- 
denly into life, and took the place of the abandoned 
Latin. Poets arose by the thousand, in a new lan- 
guage and a new literature which owed nothing to 
the ancient world. From the far West of Spain to 
Italy, their reputation had extended. Their songs 
became the models for the poetry of the South, as 
well as that of Germany and England. The trouba- 
dours were the fathers of modern poetry, yet their 
productions do not contain a single masterpiece of 
verse. It was the youth of versification, and like 
the youth of man, was wild in its licence and excess. 
Its imagery was not that of the wonders of art, but 
was drawn from the prodigality of nature. Its tones 
of love, and its respect for woman, was a result of its 
connection with chivalry. 

El Gai Saber^ the gay science, as the troubadours 
termed their art, was a compound of the Moorish 

♦ Ockley's History of the Saracens. 
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and the Christian languages and deeds. Of these 
poets there were two classes, the Troubadours who 
recited the Canzo or love song, with the Sirvenies, or 
martial ballad; and the Trouv^res, who composed 
the FabUaux. In addition to these were the Jons:- 
leurs, who recited the productions of the others. 
Men and women of every rank sang these lyrical 
productions, and no monarch of the time thought it 
beneath him to indulge in this poetry of the trouba- 
dours, or join the tensonsy their games in rhyme. 

The earliest and most distinguished of the trouba- 
dours whose works are known, was William, Count 
of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine. Frederick of 
Barbarossa*, and Richard I. of England, were no 

* This Emperor, who spoke almost all the languages of his time, 
met Raymond Berenger II., Count of Provence, at Turin, in 1154, 
and bestowed on him the investiture of his fiefs. The Count was 
accompanied by a great number of the poets of his nation, of whom 
almost all were amongst the principal nobility of his court They 
delighted Frederick, by the richness of their imaginations, and the 
harmony of their verses. Frederick repaid their attentions by the 
following lines : — 

A Frenchman 1 11 have for my Cavalier, 

And a Catalonian dame, 
A Genoese, for his honour clear, 

And a court of Castilian fame. 
The Proven5al songs my ear to please, 

And the dances of Trevisan, 
I '11 have the grace of the Aragonese, 

And the pearl of Julian ; 
An Englishman's hands and face for me. 
And a youth I'll have from Tuscany. 

These lines are given from an English version, quoted in 
Roscoe's Translation of Sismondi's Literature of the South of 
Europe. They serve to show, also, some national features of certain 
of the nations of Europe, in the Middle Age. 
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inean poets of the times. Frederick^ king of Sicily, 
who died in 1326, was the last whose poems have 
been collected. 

The literature of Spain preceded, in its formation, 
that of the other nations of modem Europe. Its 
brilliancy, however, was not steady ; but, as Sismondi 
ohserves, ^^it revealed itself in sudden and fitful 
lights." Its influence was felt in France especially. In 
the seventeenth century the first French tragedy, the 
Cid of Corneille, imitated from the Spanish romance, 
became an object of general admiration. " Cela est 
beau comme le Cid^^ passed into a proverb. Rene 
le Sage, the romance writer, was a Spaniard in spirit 
and in action. The Spanish Cervantes became 
Catholic to Europe. 

Of the earliest specimen of the literature of the pe- 
ninsula, we have left to us the Romance of the Cid, 
a " simple and faithful description of the manners" of 
the eleventh, although written in the following cen- 
tury. The original Chronicle of the Cid, is said to 
have been produced a few years after his death by 
two mussulmen (his pages), and written in the 
Arabic tongue. The Romances of the Cid, however, 
were produced more than a century after the first 
poem. This most ancient Epic in the modern 
languages, although a thoroughly Christian perform- 
ance, bears strong marks of a Moorish pen. It has 
been called the infancy of Spanish poetry ; but the 
manhood of its national spirit and heroism. It is a 
poem which glows with no common portion of the 
fire of the Iliad.* 

* Southej. Sismondi Macaulay. / 
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Es Sayd (my Lord), hence Cid, as he was called 
by the five Moorish princes whom he conquered, was 
the son of D. Diego Laynez of Bivar, near Burgos, 
whose great ancestor. Lain Calvo, was the first 
judge of Castile. He was bom in the reign of 
Sancho of Navarre, who had married the heiress of 
Castile, and who united under his crown all the 
Christian states of the Peninsula. The Asturias, 
Navarre, and Aragon with Castile, were subject to 
the rule of Sancho, the common ancestor of the royal 
houses of Spain. D. Rodrigo Laynez, or Euy Diaz, 
as the Cid is called by abbreviation, became the 
subject of Ferdinand of Castile, the son of Sancho, 
whose states were divided among his children: D. 
Garcia having Navarre ; D. Ferdinand, Castile ; and 
D. Ramirez, Aragon. Remarkable for his martial 
stren<yth, prodigious valour, and constant coolness, he 
was created Campeador, a title most difficult to 
translate.* His victories over the Moors under 
Ferdinand, his honour in the civil wars of Spain, 
his gentleness and chivalry to the foe, have endeared 
his name, and transmitted its radiant glory to his 
proud countrymen, whose most solemn oath is ^* Affe 
de Rodrigo," by the faith of Rodrigo,— the Campe- 
ador of Bivar. 

Three obelisks, bearing escutcheons and an inscrip- 
tion, point out the site of the dwelling in the village 
of Bivar where Rny Diaz first saw light. The con- 
vent of San Pedro de Cardena still treasures his ashes 

* Although Campeador seems to imply head of the army, the 
words convey, to a Spanish mind, a thrill of pride and a nobility of 
rank difficult to be understood, except in the mention of our own 
Field Marshal, Wellington.-— X«»^A<*« Shilling Volume, Chronicle of 
the Cid, 
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with a pious care. Beside these rest the remains of 
his wife, whom he loved as dearly as his honour and 
cherished as his soul. An inscription on his tomb 
associates his name with that of our Arthur, and the 
Charlemagne of the French. Over the Cardena gate, 
his statue mounted on the figure of his favourite 
Babieca, the renowned steed of his wars, still repre- 
sents him treading under foot the paynim Moor. The 
armoury of Madrid claims to possess Colada*, and 
Tizon is an heir-loom in a noble family in Spain. 
These trusty swords he won from the Moors, and 
used against them in many a fight. The blades 
which represent them at the present day, may not be 
genuine ; but their fame will live with that of 

" King Arthur's sword, Excalibar, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake.** 

In England a mighty and important change had 
been brought about by the Norman Conquest. The 
Anglo-Saxons, a hardy and simple race, seemed to 
have been preparing as a stock on which a new 
nation was to be engrafted. Their institutions were 
free ; their people, in the main, contented. Yet 
their domestic policy was effete, their government 
politically weak. The Norman Conquest ended this 
disorder. It grafted another people on the original 
stock. It gave consistency and vigour to the go- 
vernment, and a loftier sentiment to the people. 
The immediate consequences were tyranny and 

♦ On one side of the blade of the sword, Colada, is inscribed the 
word Yes ; on the other, No. " Yes and No" was a soubriqaet ap- 
plied to our laconic and lion-hearted Richard. Tizon has some in- 
scription, with a date. The genuineness of both swords is somewhat 
doubtfiil. 

D 
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dsLYerj ; the final result^ an amalgamation of races, 
producing ^^a people inferior to none existing in 
the world," formed by the mixture of three branches 
of the great Teutonic family with each other and 
with the aboriginal Britons. ^' A copious and for- 
cible language " was also formed, by the infusion of 
the Norman French into the Grerman, which be- 
came " the common property of the aristocracy and 
the people." 

At first two nations were seen dwelling upon the 
same soil : — the Anglo-Saxon, the conquered race, 
with the Normans, their conquerors ; the first poor 
and enslaved, the last wealthy and powerful ; the 
one living in wretched cabins, despoiled of their pos- 
sessions ; the other in spacious castles, revelling in 
splendour and the wealth of the despoiled. A Saxon 
priesthood and a Norman hierarchy. Two languages : 
the Saxon, harsh and bold, that of the conunon 
people ; the Norman, musical and ornate, that of the 
court and camp.* Two sets of laws : those of the 
good King Edward the Confessor and the pious 
Alfred, of the Saxons ; and the harsh curfew and 
savage forest-laws of the Conqueror. The witten- 
agemot of the Saxon, the military parliament of the 
Norman. The feudal system remodelled, and heavy 
in its operation by reason of subinfeudation; but 
** creating a powerful landed interest, and laying the 
foundation of the system of govermnent and policy 
which subsists at the present day." 

The Norman power predominated, and the witten- 
agemot was lost ; but the Saxon people and the Saxon 

* Macaulay*8 England. Thierry's Conquest of England by the 
Normans. 
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tongue remained in force. The memory of their 
laws was sweet; the clergy of their Church were 
true. " The first protector whom the English found 
among the dominant caste, was Archbishop Anselm. 
.... It was a national as well as a religious feel- 
ing that drew great multitudes to the shrine of 
Becket." When Stephen Langton was absolving the 
usurper John from Church censures, he wrung from 
him the promise of a charter, — that writing ori- 
ginally granted by king Henry I., restoring the 
laws of Edward the Confessor ; which, speedily dis- 
regarded, nevertheless became the basis of Magna 
Charta. A representative government followed, in 
which much of the Saxon polity remained, and an 
amalgamation of races took place, in which the Saxon 
blood predominated. 

France had increased the power of her crown ; in 
fact, whatever feudalism lost, the monarchy every- 
where obtained. The assemblies, or States General, 
which had existed under Charlemagne, had been dis- 
regarded — almost abolished. In the beginning the 
power of the crown was less in France than in Eng- 
land ; an aristocracy overwhelmed it, and oppressed 
the people. In the end, the power of the French 
crown gained strength, but it disregarded the liberties 
of its subjects. In England, on the other hand, the 
monarchical and democratic powers struggled in uni- 
son from the first against feudalism and the aris- 
tocracy. 

Innocent III. had claimed for himself the right, 
not only to exercise all legislative rule, but that also 
of dispensing with the laws themselves. In what he 
termed the plenitude of his power, he sent legates 
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into the South of France, to inquire into the reli^ouB 
and political movements which had there arisen. 
The South of France had given birth to, or shielded 
in its mountains, those who, with much error, had 
kept themselves free from Papal influence and from a 
portion of the superstition which had grown upon 
the Church. In his attack on these people, the 
Albigenses, Innocent IIL introduced the Inquisition^ 
suppressed the insurrections, and cemented the con- 
nection between France and the Papal power. Spain 
was, however, the great scene of its atrocities, which 
were directed principally against the Moors. 

The house of Suabia or Hohenstaufen arose, pro- 
ducing a balance of power between the monarchs and 
aristocracy in Germany, and giving an entire inde- 
pendence to the Northern cities of Italy ; whilst it 
also led to the formation of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. From Germany to Italy passed the contests 
of the Guelfs and the Ghibelins. In Italy it became 
no longer a struggle of families, but of factions ; the 
first that of the Papal, the last that of the Imperial 
power. 

Venice and Genoa, enriched by the Crusades, with 
Saxony, which had grown into importance during 
three centuries, by the mines discovered in her neigh- 
bourhood, were assuming an imposing position. The 
peace of Constance, in 1183, when the leagued cities 
gained a victory over the Emperor, having established 
the liberties and independence of the Italian repub-^ 
lies, gave a further impetus to trade. This more- 
over was quickly followed by the Hanse League of 
Germany and the Confederation of the Bhine. 

The municipal origin of Italy had transmitted far' 
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into the Middle Age the impress of its early institu- 
tions. The manners of the Italians were civil, but 
they were not chivalrous ; the spirit of the Italians 
was a commercial spirit, it was not that of knightly 
enterprise. They lived by, rather than in the Cru- 
sades. Continual feuds amongst their republics 
tended to an emancipation of their slaves, in order 
that these might bear arms. The feudal lords, also, 
soon found it necessary, to better the condition of 
their serfs, or emancipate them altogether. Louis X. 
of France deemed it a paradox that the land of the 
Frank, or freeman, should hold slaves ; and passed 
an edict that in his own possessions, ** the fact should 
correspond with the name." He invited his nobles 
to follow his example ; but with them it was unfor- 
tunately a matter of finance, and extended only to 
those who were able to purchase their manumission. 
The depopulation of the Northern and Eastern parts 
of Germany, by the emigration and destruction of 
life in the Crusades, also promoted the progress of 
emancipation ; for it caused the cities of Germany to 
welcome with open arms all who fled within their 
walls from slavery. 

The family of Hapsburg, imder Rudolph, began 
the royal house of Austria, and gave a new system of 
external and internal policy to Germany. Eudolph 
repressed the rebellion which had torn the nation, and 
gave to the towns charters for their protection and 
advancement. 

In Italy the insurrection known as the Sicilian 
Vespers*, separated her from the French dominion. 

* The famous massacre of the Sicilian Vespers long formed a 
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trade which extended from Ireland to the confines of 
China. " Who can resist God and the great Nov- 
gorod?" became a proverb of the North. Whilst the 
Oenoese had formed the settlement of Kaffa, in the 
Crimea, through which they obtained even the com- 
modities of India, which, from the disturbed state of 
Asia, could no longer pass by the accustomed route. 

Into Poland the Tatars passed, burning Cracow 
with Breslau in Silesia, winning the battle of Lig- 
nitz, from whence they carried, as a trophy, nine 
sackfuls of the ears of the enemy. Hungary next 
fell beneath their fury. The churches were burned 
or razed to the ground, the cities and country laid 
desolate and waste. From Hungary they advanced 
into Germany with fire and sword ; and having in- 
vaded with destruction some portions of the country, 
they retired to the confines of the Volga. Such 
were the conquests of the Mongols, the subjects of 
Jangez Khan, or Temuchin, who had, in his own 
person, subjugated the north of China and all Tatary, 
who had invaded Turkistan, capturing Bokhara and 
Samarcand, who had destroyed Balkh and Ghizni, 
and, failing in the conquest of India, retraced his 
steps through Persia, mustered his troops at Kara- 
kum, and, setting forward for the conquest of China, 
died in the attempt. 

In Persia, Tatary, and China the Mongols were 
supreme; they destroyed the Khalifat at Bagdad, 
and established, under Kublai Khan, a dynasty in 
China. He adopted the religion and manners of the 
Chinese, and built Pekin, which he made his capital. 

The Eastern Empire arose for a while again, under 
the vigorous and virtuous administration of the Com- 

D 4 
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neni. They carried their arme with success inta Italyy 
and formed the design, but without avail, of recon- 
quering the long-lost Western Empire. But internal 
divisions again convulsed Constantinople. The Cru- 
saders, called in to the support of one party in the 
state, besieged Constantinople, and divided the pro- 
vinces among themselves. A Latin Empire was 
formed, torn, however, by wars with the Bulgarians 
and Greeks ; whilst in the Asiatic portion of the 
Empire two Greek kingdoms, Nice and Trebisond, 
arose, with numerous small principalities. 

The Seljukian Turks had established, within the 
Byzantine Empire, the kingdom of Boum, or Bome^ 
which extended from the Euphrates to Constanti- 
nople, and from the confines of Syria to the Black Sea. 
This was " the most deplorable loss* which the Church 
and the Empire had sustained." But the most im* 
portant of all their conquests was that of Jerusalem, 
in 1076. This made Syria the theatre of nations, 
and gave birth to the Crusades. Here, again, were 
the Cross and the Crescent arrayed against each 
other, with varied success, for a period of more than 
a century and a half. Here was exhibited the chi- 
valry of Europe, under Coeur de Lion, Philip, and 
Barbarossa, or Bed Beard, against Salah ad din, the 
renowned Saladin, that knightly hero of the East, 
and his warlike hosts. Victory attended the Chris- 
tian arms, and an honourable peace with Saladin 
secured to the Christian pilgrims a safe passage to 
Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre. 

In Egypt the Mamelukes, originally Turkish 
slaves, whom the successor of Saladin had instructed 
in arms and formed into a body-guard; had become 
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powerful. Following the example of their fore- 
fathers, they seized the government, put to death 
the sultan, and established their rule in Egypt^ 
They defeated the Mongols in Asia, invested Da- 
mascus and Aleppo, took Antioch and eventually 
Acre, in 1291, and thus ended the Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem. 

The name of Turk which, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, had become a by-word and a 
reproach among the nations, and had been applied by 
the Persians to all people less favoured than them- 
selves, ceased with the Seljukian monarchy. Born 
of the Oguzlan tribe, one of the noblest of those of 
the Scythian hordes, Otman or Othman, in 1281, 
established himself In the north of Asia Minor, as 
the chief of 400 families. Rejecting the appellation 
of Turk, which he ordained should be limited to the 
peasants, he directed that his immediate followers 
should bear his name as Othmans or Ottomans, and 
laid the foundation of a new empire. 

Literature and science, which had hitherto existed 
chiefly in Arabian schools, had now put forth strong 
shoots in Christendom. Paris and Oxford, Padua, 
Naples, Cambridge, Toulouse, Salamanca, and Lisbon, 
became, each in its turn, a resort for the Theologian 
and the Scholar. Aristotle still gave the turn to 
thought and reasoning. The teaching of the Civil 
Law, and the revival of the Code and Institutes of 
Justinian, spread from Bologna through the other uni- 
versities. Archbishop Langton and Bishop Grostete 
were famous in the schools of the learned ; the latter, 
also, for his protest against the usurpations of Bome, 
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Roger Bacon shone at Oxford, a philosopher the most 
learned of his time. Mathew Paris, De Joinyille, 
and Elmakin, were historians in English, French, 
and Arabic ; Robruquis and Marco Polo wrote their 
travels among the Mongols and in China*; Cimabue, 
the father of modem painting, and Giotto, were the 
Michael Angelo and Raffaello of the times.t The 
troubadonrs in France, the minstrels in England, and 
the minnesingers in Germany, with Thomas the 
Rhymer in Scotland, carried on poetrj in the infancy 
of its charms. 

* Marco Polo was reoeived in Pekin, at the Court of Kublai Khan, 
t Lanzi's EQstory of Painting. 
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CHAP. VIL 

THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

The history of the Papacy, says Koch, was in the 
Middle Ages the history of the world. It was an 
empire as necessary to the progress of modern 
Europe as was that of Charlemagne. It answered 
its purpose, and it fell. It read to after times the 
lesson, that absolute power may scarcely be trusted 
in the hands of man. It exhibited the will of God, 
working by instruments which human understanding 
cannot appreciate, evolving good from that which 
the natural tendencies of man had strained to evil. 

The Church and the Papacy, in the Middle Ages, 
must be regarded separately and under different 
aspects. The latter was an usurpation which held 
in thrall the first. A Boman hierarchy had made 
themselves the irresponsible masters of the world ; 
the Church was hidden, over-shadowed by the trap- 
pings of the Papal throne. To the outward and 
visible form of the Church, this tyranny may have 
been as necessary as it was to the secular power. 
But in proportion as the pretensions of the Popes 
advanced, the voice of the Church grew louder and 
more resolute. It was no wild cry of schism and 
heretical denunciations. It was the pantings for a 
reformation felt within the Church itself, which 
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disturbed the Papal chair. Sad it was that such a 
movement should have been resisted by those who 
should have sought to promote it ; and that an effect 
which might have been produced with calmness and 
pietj^ should have been left for mad fanaticism and 
popukr violence. 

Like all empires and all temporal dominion^ the 
epoch of the greatest splendour of the Papal power 
marked the commencement of the sera of its decay* 
It left another humiliating lesson to the worlds of the 
futility of all human greatness. It told again the 
oft repeated tale that periods of civilisation work in 
circles whose diameters are unequal^ and whose 
centres are not coincident. 

In the hands of Boniface VII. the authority of 
the keys had assumed a more worldly form. It was 
the power of the sword. To Saint Peter and his 
successors^ it was alleged^ those emblems of spiritual 
and temporal rule had been bequeathed. The latter 
was in itself nothing, save as it was used in the 
service of the Church, at the behest of the Popcr 
He to whom was entrusted the spiritual sword, was 
held responsible to God alone. Finally, said Boni- 
face, ^^ it is absolutely indispensable to salvation that 
every human creature be subject to the Pope of 
Bome."* 

A power so complete and so tempting to ambitious 
men soon became the source of contentions and rival 
claims. Clement IV., Bishop of Bordeaux, was 
crowned at Lyons instead of Bome, and out of com- 
pliment to his sovereign Philip V. of France, trans- 

* KocL 
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ferred the seat of the Papal power from Borne to 
Avignon. The successors of Clement continued 
their court there until 1367, when it was again re- 
moved by Gregory XL, and established once more in 
Bome. The Italians, jealous of this Babylonish 
captivity, as they were pleased to call it, had 
rendered but an imperfect obedience to the cardinal 
legates of the Pope, The factions of the Guelfs 
and Ghibelins in the families of the Ursini and the 
Colonna, had caused tumult, disorder, violence, and 
robbery in Borne. An eloquent mob leader, Bienzi, 
styling himself the kst of the Tribunes, whose 
audacity was only equalled by his ambition, had con- 
vulsed the people with specious promises of liberty, 
fulfilled only by a despotic insolence which re- 
duced him to his original obscurity. A contest with 
Louis of Bavaria, to establish temporal power over 
the Empire, had ended in the setting up of a rival 
pope. These things had weakened the Papal power 
and consigned it to contempt ; whilst Italy was ripe 
for revolt, for faction, or for schism, whenever a 
leader might arise. 

On the death of Gregory XL it began. The 
Italian cardinals elected a pope from their own 
countrymen, who took the title of Urban VL, and 
fixed his court at Bome. The French chose 
Cardinal Bobert, of Geneva, who, as Clement VIL, 
placed his capital at Avignon. The contest between 
these popes necessarily struck a deadly blow at the 
authority of each, whilst, ere long, the monstrous 
absurdity of three popes at once, hurling their 
anathemas at each other, and at all the world, save 
their own partisans^ formed a miserable exhibition of 
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the wreck of power amid a storm of its own crea- 
tion. 

A re-actionary moyement was at work. Wiclif, 
the father of English reformers^ had published a trans* 
lation of the Scriptures^ which he appealed to as the 
sole rule of faith. Denying the supremacy of the 
PopCj and his temporal power altogether^ con* 
demning superstitious observances, rejecting the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and purgatory, and 
many of the errors which had crept into the Church, 
he was hailed as the *^ Morning Star of the Beforma- 
tion." With the good seed which he had sown tares 
also grew up, and LoUardy in England, with excesses 
in Germany, marred the work he had so propitiously 
begun. From England it spread to Bohemia, and 
was there received by John Huss, who with his 
friend Jerome of Prague, suffered a martyrdom, 
which we must admire, whilst their errors are de* 
plored. A crusade against their followers, who were 
called the Hussites, was proclaimed, whilst the per- 
secuted sect formed an army under Zisca, a man of 
extraordinary talents. But a schism had arisen 
amongst the Hussites, disunion aud misfortune fol- 
lowed, and the fall of their leader gave a death blow 
to their hopes. 

The Council of Constance (1414), which had 
condemned John Huss, was the second great council 
that met for the reformation of the Church. It de- 
clared the superiority of oecumenical councils over 
the powers of the Pope. It was followed, in 1437, 
by the Council of Basle, which, abolishing many 
abuses, declared the liberty of the Church. Others, 
such as Pisa and Sienna^ voted for a general reform- 
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ation^ and promoted a degree of energy and determi- 
nation, to restrain the abuses of the past. But the 
throne of the Caesars was again sunk in infamy — in 
a state of degradation no less fearful than the first. 
The profligacy of Alexander and of Csesar (Borgia), 
his son, has no parallel in history. Having passed 
a life of infamy, of treachery, and vice the most re- 
volting, the father closed it by a mistake. A 
poisoned cup, prepared for nine newly elected car- 
dinals whose wealth had been marked for a spoils 
was tasted in accident both by father and son. The 
former fell a victim to his own villany ; the other 
recovered, but at a later period to be torn in pieces 
by an infuriated mob. 

It would be an error, however, common enough in 
a superficial view of history, to suppose that all the 
popes were monsters and all the priests of the Papal 
Church either knaves or ignorant boors.* The great 
crimes of history necessarily stand out in relief, as 
do its great virtues, whilst the under current of 
good is unperceived. A register of passing events in 
the present time, would present a similar picture to 
the eye ; and men who have been unmoved at the 
time by incidents which have occurred around them, 
will start with horror and surprise from a record 

* The hierarchy opposed the progress of despotism in Europe, pre- 
served the elements of civilisation, and upheld, in the recollection of 
men, ^^hat is so easily efiEaced — the ties ^^hich hind earth to heaven. 
Those ignorant men, as we affect to call them, have settled almost all 
the countries of Europe. The fruits of that time are the formation 
of the Third Estate, -whence dates the true existence of nations and 
the estahlishment of cities, wherein social life and true liberty were 
developed. — Beck, on the Middle Ages, 
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which in the retrospect seems little more than n 
catalogue of crimes. 

Italy began its history in the modern world with 
a series of republics, the first of which was Amalfi« 
This city is said to have given to Western Europe 
the mariner's compass, the Pandects, and a maritime 
code, which was observed on the ocean generally, as 
was that of Bhodes in former times, and of Oleron 
afterwards. The story of the first two appears to 
have been a myth ; but that of the last is entitled to 
credit. These republics played their part in the 
history of the country, gaining great wealth and a 
high importance during the Crusades. The internal 
feuds and violence of the people produced disimion, 
and with disunion of course came weakness. The 
punishment of criminals became the grand object of 
government, for the multiplicity of municipalities fa- 
voured the escape of offenders. Hence the power 
of the magistrates was increased to an enormous ex- 
tent, and offered temptations to the designs of the 
unprincipled and ambitious. The political factions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibelins contributed their share 
to the disorder, and augmented feuds which had long 
existed between the nobles and the people. In pro- 
portion as the aristocracy assumed to itself the art of 
warfare, and the people applied themselves to com- 
merce and manufacture, they became subject to 
tyranny and exaction. To defend themselves, the 
people raised mercenary troops from emigrants and 
exiles. These were formed into bands or companies, 
known as Condottieri, who eventually possessed 
themselves of the power over those whom they were 
hired to protect. 
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In Milan the spirit of democracy was carried to its 
fullest extent. The people assumed to themselves 
everything in power, the nobles were excluded 
altogether from civil offices. It is probable that 
the hilly nature of the country promoted this pre- 
dominance of democracy; and that such a position 
proved a formidable barrier and a natural fortification 
against the heavy cavalry of the nobles, which con- 
stituted the strength of armies at this time.* 

Venice, the chief of these republics, was the Queen 
of the Adriatic, and the most important city of the 
Middle Age. The islands surrounded by her lagunes^ 
populated with those who had fled from the terrors 
of the destroying Attila, found in aftertimes in these 
lagunes the same natural fortification which Florence 
had derived from her hills. Her nobles were con- 
sequently moderate in their demands — her people 
undisturbed and safe from encroachment. But ex- 
ternal troubles, attacks from the Lombards and the 
Slaves, raised the necessity of a ruling power in a 
duke or doge. The nobles quickly substituted their 
own authority for this paradoxical combination, and 
an aristocratic, or rather an oligarchic government 
was formed. 

But, says Hallam, the political history of Italy 
presents a labyrinth of petty facts, so obscure and of 
so little importance as not to arrest the attention, 
so intricate and incapable of classification as to leave 
only confusion in the memory. The families of the 
Medici in Florence and the Yisconti in Milan assumed 

* In the fifteenth century armour had become so heayy, that a 
horseman vhen he had fallen to the ground was unable to gain 
his feet 
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an important position in this conflict of small in- 
terests. The founder of the first family was Cosmo 
de Medici^ who inherited from his father, Gioyanni, 
a fortune of immense wealth acquired in trade. Op* 
posed to republics and democratic licence under the 
name of liberty, Cosmo was banished, but was re- 
membered with pride for his unblemished integrity, 
his munificence, his elegance and taste as the patron 
of the arts. He was recalled from Venice, whither 
he had passively retired. The dominant family was 
expelled, the faction overthrown, and the name and 
power of the De Medici triumphed. For nearly a 
century the affairs of Italy were administered by the 
Medici with wisdom and justice, who restrained the 
ambition of Venice and consolidated the interests of 
the other states. Lorenzo de Medici, in 1480, aban« 
d(Miing trade, became a landed proprietor, and was 
sought as a mediator by the various parties in Italy. 
The liberty established by Cosmo at Florence and 
the power of Lorenzo — a tacit influence on his part, 
with a voluntary acquiescence on the part of the 
people* — were long remembered. The arms of the 
Medici, six golden balls, said to be the impression 
left upon the shield of an ancestor by a Saracen who 
wielded a mace with six iron globes, were pointed to 
with a pride of nobility by their partisans, and 
scoffed at by their enemies, as the gilded pills of the 
apothecary, from whom the Medici derived their 
name. 

Of the factious aristocracy of commerce and wealth 
which tore and distracted the republics of Italy, the 
Visconti of Milan exceeded all in their atrocities, 

* Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de MedicL 
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The Guelfs and the Ghibelins shifted to every point 
of party where self-interest was concerned. Without 
union, without strength, the republics of Italy were 
overrun by Charles VIII. of France in 1494, who 
bequeathed to them sixty-five years of warfare and 
distress. 

But Italy, and Venice more especially, had played 
an important part. The Queen of the Adriatic was 
the emporium of the world. The discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope at the close of this period, 
changed the course of commerce. Italy fell back 
from the vanguard of civilisation, and from the 
respect of the nations of the world, to be admired in 
her ruins of art, and remembered in the songs of the 
poets of later times, who have been inspired by the 
beauty of her skies, and who have dreamed in the 
soft repose of her fair lagunes. 

Germany, distracted by civil broils in the begin- 
ning of this period — struggling with the Papal 
power, which, in 1324, declared the throne vacant, 
land excommunicated the new Emperor — was a scene 
of confusion and distress. The Empire, which was 
offered to King Edward IIL of England^ but de- 
clined by him, gained strength under the House 
of Hapsburg in 1438, by the union of Bohemia and 
Hungary within its bounds. At the close of this 
period Germany acquired vigour, of government, as 
a federative empire composed of many states. It 
became prominent in the movements which led to 
the Reformation, and gave to the world that art 
which, more than all others, has disseminated truth, 
knowledge, and advancement, and which still remains 
an engine of gigantic power, either for good or ill* 
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This Empire, which included the modern Switzerland 
in its name, had also grown into importance in its 
tovsrns, by the seeds of commerce which had been 
scattered far and wide. The House of Hapsburg, 
in the thirteenth century, obtaining a great ascend- 
ancy over these towns, oppressed them with exac- 
tions and tribute. Driven to revolt, a general in- 
surrection broke out in 1308, and an independence 
was declared, but a nominal submission retained. 
In 1315, a tribe in the valley of Schwitz revolted 
from its allegiance to Duke Leopold of Austria. 
With an army of 20,000 men, the flower of the 
Austrian army, Duke Leopold marched upon them. 
Some 1300 men, of whom 600 belonged to Schwitz, 
400 to Uri, and 300 to Underwalden, arraying them- 
selves under the veteran Rudolph Reding, posted 
themselves in a defile bounded on one side by Lake 
Egeri, on the other by a mountain. Armed with 
their native weapons, the rocks and stones of their 
mountains, and a staff, or alpenstock, mounted with 
a keen blade, they stood prepared to defend to the 
death their liberties and native valleys. The heavy- 
armed cavalry of Austria, with all the courage and 
chivalry of the Middle Age, were no match for these 
hardy mountaineers. The ponderous lance and 
casque, the tower of plate armour, gorgeous and 
imposing in its appearance, of the Austrian cavalry, 
could not withstand the attack of the light-armed 
and active mountaineer. Impeded by the rocky 
country, assailed by the Swiss, overwhelmed by the 
weight of their own arms, the flower of Austrian 
chivalry were defeated, routed, or left dead upon 
the field. 
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This battle was to modem warfare what Tours 
and Koncesvalles are said to have been to that of 
the Middle Age. The light horse of the Arabs had 
in these contests shown the necessity of cavalry. 
The heavy cavalry of the Middle Age had at Mor- 
garten, and afterwards in 1386, at Sempach, exhibited 
the helplessness of such troops against infantry, even 
when self-taught and undisciplined. From this event 
may be dated the rise of infantry, which shortly 
after became general, and to this day constitutes the 
strength of armies in modern warfare. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
struggles under Rudolph Reding at Morgarten*, and 
with Arnold of Winkelried f at Sempach, produced 
their fruits. Leopold of Austria was killed, his 
armies defeated, and Switzerland became a free 
republic, famous for its troops, which were courted 
by, and became the mercenaries of the rival princes 
of Europe. 

France still under the Capetians, in Philip IV., 
had convoked the States General, or representatives 



* In 1768, five hundred years later, the brave Aloys Reding, 
a descendant of Rudolph* led his countrymen to the field. The 
French troops, against whom they were this time opposed, were 
as four to one. The name of Aloys Reding is still seen on a 
monument near Lake Thun, with a simple inscription, held sacred 
by the Swiss. The late poet, Wordsworth, has rendered it dear to 
English ears, in lines breathing all the freshness, freedom, and sim- 
plicity of the cause they commemorate. 

t This hero, seeing that his friends could not force a way 
through a forest of dismounted lances, called upon God and his 
countrymen to protect his family, and rushing upon the foe, grasped 
in his arms as many spears as he could reach, and burying them 
in his body, thus opened a passage for the Swiss. 
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of the people. Supported by the Papal Court at 
Avignon, her influence was great 

In Charles IV. the male line of the Capetians closed, 
and the crown passed from thence to the House of 
Valois, in the person of Philip VI., a descendant 
of Charles of Valois, brother to Philip IV. The 
daughter of Philip IV. had married Edward 11. 
King of England. Of this marriage was bom Ed- 
ward III. The Salic law, excluding females from the 
throne, had proved a barrier to the descent of the 
crown in the line of the English kings, which would 
otherwise have taken place. Nevertheless, a claim 
was set up by the English Edward which laid the 
foundation of a series of wars of 120 years' duration. 
In these the navy of England established its supe- 
riority at Helvoet Sluys, the first naval engagement 
which had taken place between the two nations. 

The histories of England and of France were for 
a while alike and intermingled. Both were torn by 
factions. Both in the end consolidated their power, 
and took their rank as formidable and leading 
nations in the theatre of modern Europe. 

The period of the struggle for the French crown has 
been termed the Heroic Age of England. The English 
properly so called, that admixture of Kelt and Goth, 
of Briton, of Saxon, of Dane, and Norman, had 
formed a new and singular people, whose energy and 
bravery stood unequalled in the world. The great- 
est victories of the Middle Ages were gained at this 
time, against the greatest odds, by English troops. 
" Victories, indeed, of which a nation may justly be 
proud ; for they are to be attributed to the moral 
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superiority of the victors, a superiority which was 
most striking in the lowest ranks." 

!EngIandy no longer little better than a province of 
France under Norman rulers, now made France for 
a while a province of England. 

Cre9i, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the courteous 
Black Prince, the unsullied John, the accomplished 
Derby, the generous Du Guesclin, the invincible 
Chandos, the adventurous Hawk wood *, the high- 
souled Wiclif, and the sarcastic Chaucer, form a 
galaxy of names the glory of that, the boast of any 
age. It was this period which produced in England 
** the fair chapels of New College and of Saint 
George, the nave of Winchester and the choir of 
York, the spire of Salisbury and majestic towers of 
Lincoln." f It saw the institution of an order :|; 
which has rewarded many a life spent in the interests 
of its country. It saw the growth of constitutional 
rights and civil liberty with manufacture §, com- 
merce, and wealth. It saw an English king on the 
throne of Paris, but it witnessed the loss of all the 
French possessions to the English except Calais, 
which at a later date was said to be engraven on a 
woman's heart. [| ^ 



* Sir John Hawkwood is said to have been the son of a tanner, 
at Sible Hedingham, in Essex. Apprenticed to a tailor in London, 
he -was pressed into^the wars of Edward, the Black Prince, and by 
him promoted to command. His fame is rather that of a foreign 
adventurer than an English knight He took the command of one 
of the roaming bands which were common in Italy and the Continent, 
and he was distinguished for his great military skill. 

t Macaulay. % The Order of the Garter, by Edward III. 

§ Wool and worsted work. || Queen Mary. 
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The long reign of Henry VI. divides into two 
periods : the first of thirty years, occupied in the 
war which drove the English from France, and com- 
pelled them to abandon an unjust claim ; the last a 
civil war, which took from the Lancastrian kings de 
factOy the crown, to place it upon the heads of those 
kings dejure, in the line of York. 

Another twenty years and the Boses were united. 
The house of Tudor held the throne. The nobility, 
shattered by the late wars, crowded around the 
monarch, seeking places of distinction in the court, 
the capital, and the standing armies which arose. 

The use of gunpowder, which rendered castle 
walls of comparatively little avail; the rise of 
Standing armies; Permanent taxes; the discovery 
of the New World and its treasures — all these 
changes contributed to weaken the aristocracy in 
all nations of Europe, and to augment the Kegal 
power. 

Denmark and Sweden, by the union of Calmar, 
assumed a vigorous and consolidated government, 
and wheeled into the rank of modern nations. 

Poland, under the House of Jaghellon, became 
great ; but, unlike the countries of the West, her 
nobles triumphed over the monarch, the peasants 
were reduced to slavery, and the seeds of her future 
downfal were sown. 

Turning towards Asia for a while, the Turks and 
the Mongols were again to be seen in motion. The 
Ottoman Turks under Bayezeed Yilderim (the Light" 
fling) entered Europe, investing Constantinople by 
sea and land, but without success. 
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The Janizaries (or new troops), corresponding 
with the Turkish body-guard of the Mohammedans 
both in their institution and power, had become the 
terror, but as yet not the conquerors, of the Greeks. 

But an enemy who paralysed for a while the eflforts 
of the Turks, appeared to the south of Samarkand. 
Timur Beg (the iron prince), more commonly 
known as Tamerlane, sought the subjugation and 
coveted the sceptre of the world. Through the 
rich and fertile valleys of Shiraz and Ispahan ; 
through the woody land of Georgia, — a region en- 
riched with the fairest productions of the earth, and 
with the choicest specimens of human symmetry and 
beauty ; through T&tary, with its barren mountains 
and desert plains ; over the vast steppes of Bussia, 
varied with every climate and degree of soil ; into 
India, rich with barbaric pearls and gold, and fruits 
of most luscious growth; in Syria, with its snow- 
clad mountains, with valleys and plains luxuriant in 
pasturage ; had swarmed the victorious and resistless 
armies of the Mongol chief. Across the northern 
mountains of Hindiistan had they passed, descending 
the sides of these perpendicular walls by ropes where 
Nature had denied a footing. Delhi was laid in 
ashes, and all India was threatened with subjugation. 
Tamerlane retired, however, to meet those who had 
revolted in the West, under Bajazet, and who 
had scorned what they termed "the arrows of the 
flying Tdtars," when opposed to the scimitar and 
battle-axe of the janizary. 

From morn to night of a fearful July day, the last 
battle of these monarchs endured. But the power of 

E 
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the lightning had fled. The genius of Bajazet 
Yilderim sank before a stronger ascendant; lus 
troops failed liim at the critical moment on every 
side. Timur, or Tamerlane, had immortalised his 
fame, expressing his gratitude to God by his cle- 
mency to man*; but his glory seems to have been 
marred by severities alleged to have been committed 
on his captive focf 

On the death of Tamerlane, his empire was be- 
queathed to his grandson ; but it was immediately 
disturbed by the troops enrolled under the banners of 
the black and white stripes of the Turkmans, who 
extended themselves over the whole of Persia. The 
line of Timur soon yielded to that of the lOian of the 
Usbeks, a family in Bokara, which, being expelled from 
T&tary, in the person of Sultan Baber founded a 
dynasty which was weakened by the fall of Aurung- 
zebe the Great Mogul, in 1707, and only terminated 
in the defeat of the Mahrattas m the beginning of 
the present century. 

In 1453, the doom of the Soman Empire was 
sealed; the annihilation of her greatness was com- 
pleted. Constantinople, which had three times 
driven back the foe, while Bome had been sacked 
and over-run at many a time, now sank for ever as 
the capital of the East. For fifty days the artillery 
of the Ottomans, of gigantic power and calibre, 
belched destruction against the devoted city. ^' There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet^" 

♦ Gibbon. 

f The story of the iron cage wherein he confined his prisoners, 
seems to be fkbolous. Bat his fayourite trophies of hnman^ heads, 
in Hindustan, mark a T&tar's ferocity. 
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was the shout which, for the fourth time, shook the 
walls of Constantinople. There over the body of 
the latest Caesar, and the last Constantine, who fell 
sword in hand in a Turkish breach of the city of his 
name, the victorious Mohammed II. poured in his 
Ottoman troops. Six hours served to clear the city 
of its inhabitants ; whilst the shining cross of Holy 
Wisdom* on the Christian Church fell down, to be 
replaced by the glittering crescent of the mosque of 
Islam. The last empire of the old world had set in 
barbarism* 

To the West, and eventually even to the far West 
unknown to the olden time, we must look for a com- 
pensation of this triumph of Mohammedanism in 
Eastern Europe. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, Granada 
alone in Spain remained the kingdom of the Moors. 
In this territory, where they had concentrated their 
government, they seemed to have condensed their 
art. The Cresent city rising from the banks of the 
Xenil in a succession of terraces, profuse with turrets 
and gilded cupolas, looking down upon a forest scene, 
the Alhambra towering over these, yet overtopped by 
the Sierra with its peaks of snow, is a picture whose 
delineation would require a master hand. 

To the distant traveller the square block of build- 
ings, shapeless and not relieved by turret, tower, or 
spire, which marks this palace and fortress of the 
Moorish kings, presents an unsightly mass. On 
a nearer approach to the regular buildings of which 
it is composed, the walls be-daubed with gravel, 

* Saint Sophia. 
E 2 
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stones, and plaster^ do not gratify the expectatioa 
nor relieve the eye. But when once within the gigan- 
tic horse-shoe arch of its gates, it is no dream of 
an excited imagination to speak in terms more suited 
to romance. 

The court of the twelve lions, tinkling with cool 
fountains and radiant with white marble ; the hall of 
the Abencerrages, alive with distant and subdued 
sounds of water; the golden saloon, with vaulted 
ceiling of cedar dimly gleaming from its height in 
gold and the most brilliant colours ; the gate of the 
sanctuary; the alabaster basins; the white marble 
columns ; the stone work tracery, light and delicate 
as lace; the superb gilding, the rich mosaics, the 
gorgeous arabesques, in colours which have pre- 
served their freshness for 500 years ; the halls, 
the grottoes, and the baths; the bubbling foun- 
tains, the tinkling jets, the sparkling fish of gold 
and silver hue ; the groves and bowers of roses, 
citrons, oranges, myrtles, and fragrant plants and 
flowers ; the varied and tinted lights ; the memories 
of a former time, which there crowd upon the brain ; 
seem rather the dreamings of an ardent mind, a 
romance of old, than a tale of sober truth told in 
these modern days. Every hut, every corner even 
of the town below, teems with some memorials of a 
mighty race. 

But the day of the Western Empire of the succes- 
sors of the prophet had come. Divisions and schisms 
had long distracted them. In proportion as these 
weakened the Moorish power the Christians regained 
their strength. The union of Aragon and Castile by 
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the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella had consoli- 
dated the Christian monarchy of Spain. It was not, 
however, without a struggle, but in a fearful conflict 
of some ten years, that King Boabdil of the Moors 
surrendered before an army of 40,000 infantry, 
and 10,000 cavalry, the very flower of Spain, under 
the renowned Gonzala de Cordova. 

The Moors driven from Spain to join their brothers 
in North Africa or the Barbary States, prompted by 
want and by revenge, began a career of piracy under 
a leader named Barbarossa. The plunder of Spanish 
vessels laden with wealth from America quickly en- 
riched them. At a later date, placing themselves 
under the protection of Turkey, they were enabled to 
form the modern kingdom of Tunis, and spread the 
terror of the Turkish arms to Western Christendom. 
Their piracy and depredations have continued to these 
times. 

Portugal, the sister kingdom of Spain, governed, 
with one exception, in the fourteenth century by the 
wisest and ablest sovereigns, became by an accident 
the pioneer of a course of geographical discovery, 
which opened a road through the ocean for the trea- 
sures of India and the East. 

Possessing a long line of sea-coast, and all the 
natural facilities for maritime enterprise and traffic, 
early in the fifteenth century the Portuguese fitted out 
expeditions to explore the African coast. Cape Nam 
(29° N.) had been hitherto considered as an impassable 
limit, in the belief that life would not be sustained 
within the torrid zone. But this was soon passed, and 
they reached Bojador, a little to the north of the tropic 

E 3 
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of Cancer. A vessel equipped by Prince Henry, the 
son of king John of Portugal, was driven out to sea 
by a storm, and reached Porto Santo, one of the 
Madeira islands, in safety. Emboldened by their suc- 
cess, the mariners abandoned the old mode of coastings 
for adventure in the open sea. Then began the aera 
of Portuguese discovery, which eventually led to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from thence to India, where 
at Goa the Portuguese established their first settle- 
ment, and opened a negotiation with Baber the 
Mongul, whilst Lisbon became the capital of Europe. 
Spain following quickly in this track, accepted the 
offer of Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, which led 
to the discovery of the West Indies and the con- 
tinent of America. To Spain is also due the glory 
of the enterprise which unlocked those hidden shores 
to Europe. But she abused her advancement by 
a diabolical tyranny, cruelty, and avarice, and in a 
moment of self-deceit and sham humanity, laid the 
foundation of a traffic in human flesh.* 

Literature and science in this period received a 
powerful impulse ; universities were established, and 
public libraries increased ; the Romance poetry had 
its schools at Barcelona and Toulouse, whilst a court 
of minstrels was held by John of Gaunt. The Amadis 
of Gaul attributed to a Portuguese, and the Conde 
Lucanor, a book of romance, will rank as the chief 
productions of that age and style. 

* When Las Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa and companion of 
Colnmbns, advocated the cause of the oppressed natiyes of America, 
the Spanish Court attempted to better their condition. To effect 
this, as labour was indispensable for working the mines, and as 
wealth could not be sacrificed, even in the cause of humanity, a 
patent was granted for importing negroes. 
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But a school of poetry sprung up In Sicily, the 
country of Theocritus, which had been the nursery 
of the Italian language In the Middle Age. Dante, 
although a Florentine by birth, found In the Sicilian 
tongue* a nervousneaa and pimty which he made 
his own. He gave to the world his DIvIna Corn- 
media, an Immortal poem, which became a model for an 
after age. Petrarch, also of Florence, taking for his 
pattern the troubadours, invented the graceful sonnet, 
and became the father of lyric poetry. Boccacio, a 
native of Paris, and the natural son of a Florentine 
merchant, received his poetic Inspiration at the tomb 
of Virgil. In the poetic walk he found that Petrarch 
was his successful rival ; but the Decameron, a col- 
lection of one hundred tales, has won for him the 
fame of Father of Italian prose. Both Petrarch 
and Boccacio have another claim to our gratitude 
besides that which Is derived from their poetry and 
writing of fiction. Their attempts to revive the 
study of the literature and the arts of Greece and 
Rome have earned for them another and a more 
distinguished reputation. The former collected all 
the works of Cicero; the latter founded a Greek 
professorship In his paternal city. 

Not only was the poetry of Provenge and that of the 
Sicilian school towards the close of the Middle Ages 
deemed a portion of the education of women, but 
they were taught also modern languages, and those 
of Greece and Home. In Italy, where the classic 

* Not in the common dialect of the country, but the lingua corti- 
giana, the language of the court 

B 4 
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tongues were first revived, the women led the way 
to the study of the classic writers. In this they were 
soon followed by the ladies of France and Spain. 

In England, Chaucer, who was familiar with the 
works of the troubadours, and Dante, "the wise 
poet of Florence," and Petrarch, of " rhetorike swete," 
first wrote in the amalgamated tongue, or English 
language properly so called. His Canterbury Tales^ 
suggested by the Decameron, and in some instances 
borrowed from it, were a keen satire on the lives of 
a licentious clergy. Wiclif, in his translation of the 
New Testament, which may be still understood with- 
out much difficulty by the ordinary reader*, has won 
for himself the renown of the Father of English 
Prose. The philosophy of Aristotle, which, through 
the Arabs, had again sought Western Europe, found, 
in the beginning of the Middle Age, a formidable 
rival in that of Plato. This last was a consequence 
of the revival of Grecian literature in Europe. 

The introduction of woollen manufacture into 
England and Ireland from Flanders and Brabant, 
the great wool and linen factories of the world. 
The first trading companies in England, the Staple 
Merchants, and the Thomas Becket Society, 1319-3 K 
Banking establishments at Genoa and Florence circ : 
1345. The invention of linen and cotton paper. 
The art of printing used by Guttenburg in Germany, 
and Caxton in England. The establishment of a 
book fair at Mayence. The engravings on copper 

* Vide Specimens of the translation of the Bible, in the Ap- 
pendix to Le Bas's Life of Wiclif. 
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by Albert Durer. The newly applied perspective, 
and the sculptures of Leonard! da Vinci, circ: 
1500. The first oil paintings, the invention of the 
brothers Van Eyck, circ: 1390. The musical note* 
of Guido de Arizzo, 1025, which, at the close of the 
Middle Ages, had grown into the grand and simple 
music of cathedrals in the hands of Gafurio of 
Milan. These were the seeds of a mighty change. 

The rebellions of the Jacquerie in France ; of the 
peasantry in England, under Wat Tyler ; of the 
Flemings, under Artevelde; the struggle of the 
people against the nobles in Germany; and the 
wandering tribes of that remarkable and mysterious 
people, the Rommany chals or Gypsies, who, what- 
ever be their origin, did not appear, in the West of 
Europe, until early in the fifteenth century, were not 
without their benefits. They caused the nations to 
turn their attention to an internal police and organ- 
isation, the necessary part of all good government. 

But of the aids which modern history received 
from the Middle Age, in the fifteenth century, and of 
the seeds which during the last three centuries have 
been reaching maturity or bearing fruit, the follow- 
ing are the most important : — The capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, which protected the Levant 
from the incursions of the North, and has formed a 
barrier against Russian aggression. The discovery 
of America, which opened new sources of wealth, and 
a new field for the mind and the bodily activity of 
man. The maritime passage to the East Indies, which 
formed a ready channel for adventure with the riches 
and splendour of the East. The use of gunpowder, 

which rendered warfare less frequent, because more 

s 9 
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deadly, and at last ended private encounters alto- 
gether. The manufacture of paper, and art of print- 
ing, which have spread to the furthest ends of the 
earth the truths of Christianity, and a light of know- 
ledge not easily to be obscured again. The spirit of 
free inquiry, which dispelled superstition and dis- 
proved the infallibility of the decrees of man. The 
revival of ancient learning, which has refined taste 
and advanced philosophy. The formation of a middle 
class of citizens, which produced a general prosperity 
and an honest freedom. The consolidation of civil 
authority, which gave the blessings of social peace. 
And lastly, the advancement of experimental philo- 
sophy and the sciences, producing that marvellous 
development of physical power and intellectual ac- 
tivity which seem to have no limit to their expansion. 
The history of the Middle Ages was completed. 
Feudalism and the Papacy had done their work. 
Order and organisation were again established. The 
world was bursting into a daylight of unwonted 
brightness. The Church prepared to free itself from 
the trammels of the Papal power. The principle of 
order assumed a new outward form — that of know- 
ledge. These prepared to walk forth hand in hand 
into all the dark places of the earth. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES. 

1. — A.D. 400 TO A.D. 1500. 

2. FBOM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BARBARIAN TRIBES 
IN THE COLONIES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, TO THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

3. That portion of History known as the Middle Ages 
extends from the fifth century, when the Vandals in 
Africa, the Saxons in Britain, the Visigoths in Spain, 
the Franks in Gaul, and the Ostrogoths in Italy obtained 
these provinces of the Homan Empire, and Italy itself; 
until the close of the fifteenth century, when Granada, the 
last kingdom of the Moors in Spain, was taken from them 
by the Christians. This embraces a period of eleven' 
hundred years. 

4. — The Middle Ages in Five Periods. 

An account of the Middle Ages should be arranged in 
five great periods, denoted by the vast changes which 
took place in the coiarse of that history. 

5. — A.D. 400 to A.D. 800. First Period. 

The Barbarian tribes overran the Western Empire of 
the Romans, and formed new states in Spain, in Gaul, 

E 6 
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and in Italj. An entire change in the laws, manners, 
letters, and arts of Europe took place. The power of 
the Franks rose above that of the other states. The 
temporal power of the Popes had its foundation. Mo- 
hammed established a new religion and a new govern- 
ment, which extended over all Arabia, and from thence 
through the North of Africa into Spain. 

6. — A.D. 800 TO A.D. 964. Second Period. 

The empire of Charlemagne rose and fell. From its 
wreck were formed the modern states of France, Germany, 
and Italy. The Normans, the Russians, the Slavonians, 
and Hungarians, established others. Worldliness and 
superstition crept within the Church. 

7.T— A.D. 964 TO A.D. 1066. Third Period. 

The power of Germany rose to a height which re- 
gulated that of the other states, but this power rapidly 
declined through the abuse of the feudal system. The 
house of Capet obtained the crown of France. The 
nations of the North were converted to Christianity, and 
acquired some importance in history. Russia became great 
and powerful. The Greek or Eastern Empire of the 
Romans fell to decay. The authority of the Church was 
supreme. 

8. — A.D. 1066 TO A.D. 1300. Fourth Period. 

The Papal power was formed. The Normans con- 
quered England. The Crusades, promoted by the Papal 
power, advanced its influence and beneficially affected 
the social and political state of Europe. The freedom of 
slaves was obtained ; with the progrq|s of freedom, know- 
ledge advanced. The Roman law was restored and taught 
in the universities. Italy was divided into many re- 
publics. The kingdoms of the Two Sicilies and of Por- 
tugal arose. The Inquisition was established in France, 
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the Magna Charta in England. The Mongols founded a 
mightj empire in the East. 

9. — A.D. 1300 TO A.D. 1500. Fifth Period. 

Decline of the Papal power. Rapid advancement of 
learning and development of art. New discoveries, pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge, and extension of com- 
merce. The European states fell into their present form. 
The last remnant of the Roman power was extinguished 
in the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks> who 
established their dominion in Europe. The Moham- 
medan power was destroyed in the West by the conquest 
of Granada. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

10.— A.D. 400 TO A.D. 800. 



11. — ^A.D. 400. DIVISION OF THE ROMAN POWER INTO THE 
WESTERN AND EASTERN EMPIRES. 

Theodosius, the last descendant of the emperors throogh 
whom the imperial power had been transmitted from 
Augustus and Constantine*, left two sons, Honorius 
and Arcadius, who divided the empire between them, 
Honorius holding his court at Bome^ Arcadius his at 
Constantinople. 

12. — the municipal system. 

From the Indus to the Atlantic, from the Desert 
of Africa to the Danube, were Roman possessions, 
governed by Roman laws. The government of the civil- 
ised world was the government of Rome. The Romans 
built towns wherever they conquered, and ruled men 
collected together in cities. The laws they gave were 
therefore suited only for towns (municipia); hence the 
government of the civilised world 'under the Romans is 
called municipal. 

13. — A.D. 429. empire op the yandals. 

The Vandals, who had passed through Spain, crossed 
the Straits, under Genseric their leader, and founded 

♦ Constantine changed the seat of goyemment from Rome, in 303, 
to Byzantium, which city was afterwards called Constantinople. 
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an empire in Africa, the capital of which was the ancient 
Carthage. Thej pillaged and laid desolate Sardinia, 
Corsica, Sicily, and the Balearic Isles. They invaded 
Italy, sacked Rome, and with a powerful fleet became 
for a while the scourge of the Mediterranean. 

14. — AJ). 450. THE SAXONS ESTABLISH THEMSSLYES IN 

BRITAIN. 

The Saxons, one of the Gothic or northern tribes 
which assisted to overthrow the Roman empire, at this 
time moved from Germany and the shores of the Baltic 
Sea into Britain. This island had been for four hundred 
years subject to the Roman power ; politically and socially 
it had now made great progress, and its soil was in a high 
state of cultivation. The feebleness of their dominion at 
last compelled the Romans to abandon Britain 412 a.d. 
The Saxons, afterwards conquering the island, and making 
slaves of the Britons, formed a new people, giving to the 
country a new name*, new language, new laws, manners 
and customs, which, with some modifications, have con- 
tinued till our own time. 

15. — A.D. 466. THE VISIGOTHS CONQUER SPAIN. 

The Roman power was displaced in Spain, and the 
Visigothic or Western Gothic monarchy established under 
Theodoric. The Visigoths, afterwards converted to 
Christianity, drew up a code of laws, under the guidance 
of the Church, at a council held at Toledo. This code is 
distinguished above those of all the other barbarians for 
the intelligence and humanity it evinces. 

16. — A,D. 476. THE BARBARIANS IN ITALY. 

ff 

The feeble Romulus Augustulus, the last emperor of 

• Of the three tribes, the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles, who 
settled in Britain, the last haye perpetuated their name in England, 
or Angle-land, the land of the Angles. 
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the Westy was displaced hj Odoacer, chief of the Heruli^ 
who OTerran the country and goyerned in his stead* 

17. — A.D. 486. THE FRANKS CONQUER GAUL. 

Clovis, the first of the Merovingian kings of whom 
there is any authentic account, defeated Sjagrius, the 
Eoman praefect in Gaul, at the battle of Soissons, and 
ended the Roman dominion in that country. These Frank- 
ish* kings derived their name from Meroveus, whose 
history, however, is fabulous. 

18. — A.D. 493. THE OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY. 

The Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, under their renowned 
leader Theodoric, displaced the Heruli and in their turn 
ruled Italy. The Eastern Empire made an attempt, under 
the renowned generals of Justinian, Belisarius and Narses, 
to recover the dominion. Narses succeeded, and ruled 
Italy as exarch of Ravenna, till, falling into disgrace, he 
abandoned the country, and, in revenge, invited the Lom- 
bards to conquer it. 

19. — A.D. 568. CONQUEST OP ITALY BY THE LOMBARDS. 

The Lombards or Longbeards, a ferocious tribe, invaded 
Italy under their king Alboin, and destroyed the Roman 
power in the West for ever. This marks the fall of the 
Western Empire of the Romans. 

20. — A.D. 569. THE BIRTH OF MOHAMMED. 

This extraordinary man, professing to be a prophet 
of the Most High, was born in Arabia of the tribe of 
Koreish. He gave to the world a religious system which 
owed its rapid propagation and vast extent, in no small 
degree, to the court which it pays to the coarser passions 

* From Frank comes Francia, hence France. 
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and the sensual appetites of man. It produced, however, 
a hardy and a daring race, who were taught, and believed, 
that death in the battle-field was a sure passport to a para- 
dise of sensual delights. The faith of the Mohammedans 
in a hundred years from its commencement was propa- 
gated from the Tigris to the Atlantic, and over the whole 
of Northern Africa. 

21. — A.D. 570. THE PANDECTS. 

This compilation of law was the work of the learned 
Tribonian and others, undertaken at the command of Jus- 
tinian, the emperor of the East. Under the heads of the 
Codes, the Pandects, and the Institutes, was collected 
together the whole body of Eoman law, that " fair and 
everlasting monument" which " has been silently or stu- 
diously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe, 
and still commands the respect or obedience of independent 
nations." 

22. — A.D. 584. FOUNDATION OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

The feudal system was as much the consequence of 
the original state of the barbarians, as the municipal sys- 
tem, which was displaced by it, was of that of the Romans. 
A succession of tribes, for of such were the Gotho- 
Germans, each composed of independent warriors, ac« 
knowledging no common superior nor any government 
except in time of warfare, would naturally insist upon an 
equal division of the spoil and the lands of the countries 
they had invaded. That this, at a later time, when the 
habits and the arts of peace had become familiar to them, 
should have been formed into a system was natural, and, 
such was the remote origin of the feudal system. This 
system implied a mutual treaty of service on the one side 
and protection on the other. For when the habits of 
independent warriors ceased, and social habits arose, a 
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system of union and dependence would necessarily begin. 
Alboin, the first king of the Lombards^ intrusted to his 
dukes the government of provinces on a treaty or con- 
dition that they should furnish him with troops. At this 
date the system was made more perfect, and the dukedoms 
became hereditary. 

23. — A.D. 590. 6BEG0BT THE GREAT. 

St. Gregory, truly called the Great, who converted the 
British Saxons to Christianity, and wrote the '^ Pastoral 
Care," — which^ for many ages, was the manual of the west- 
em Church, — was the light of the age in which he lived. 
His rejection of the title "universal bishop," extrava- 
gantly assumed by the patriarch or chief bishop of Con- 
stantinople, and his assumption of that of " servant of the 
servants of God," marks his humility. He was a brilliant 
light in a dark age. His memory is as much exalted as 
his humility was great. He has left behind him a character 
illustrious for piety and zeal, and the great services 
he rendered to literature and civilisation. 

24. — A.D. 596. CONTEBSIOK OF THE SAXONS. 

In the earliest ages of the Church's history, probably in 
the Apostolic times, but at all events before the end of the 
third century, Christianity had been taught and a Church 
established in Britain. The Saxons, who were pagans, 
drove the British bishops with their flocks into Wales, and 
paganism was again supreme. At this time Gregory sent 
St. Augustine to convert the Saxons, which the Britons 
were either unable or had neglected to do. Augustine 
raised the standard of the cross again in the island, and 
became the first primate of Canterbury. 

25.— A.D. 622. THE HIJRA. 

Mohammed had no sooner proclaimed himself the 
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founder of a new faith, than popular tumalt drove him 
from his hirthplace, Mecca, to Medina, the holj city of 
the Arabs. Here was the Caaba or holy stone, to which 
their pilgrimages had from time immemorial been made. 
From hence at times he delivered portions of the Koran * 
as a rule of faith. The Hijra, which signifies the flight, 
is used by the Mohammedans as their era, or the epoch 
from which they calculate their dates. 

26. — A.D. 623. THE BATTLE OF BEDEB, 

^* There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet," was the watchword and rallying cry of his fol- 
lowers, who now opened a career of victory unparalleled 
in the history of the world. The sword in his one hand 
and the Koran in the other, he had conquered the whole 
of Arabia before his death, which happened ten years 
after his flight. From this battle may be dated the com- 
mencement of a new era in the life of Mohammed. Be- 
fore it he was probably an enthusiast ; afterwards he must 
be regarded as an impostor. 

27. — A.D. 633. THE ARABS OONQUEB SYRIA. 

Khaled, one of the lieutenants of the Khalif, the 
scourge of God as he was called, led the Arabs into 
Syria and completed the conquest of that country. Da- 
mascus, at a later date, became the seat of the Khalifat. 

28. — A.D. 640. THE ARABS CONQUER EGYPT. 

Amroo, another lieutenant, marched into Egypt and 
subdued it, encamping on the spot where Cairo now 
stands. The conquest of Alexandria completed this ex- 
pedition, and opened the way for the acquisition of all 
Northern Africa. 

* The Koran or book is the Scripture of the Mohammedan faith* 
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29.— A.D. 651. THE ABABS CONQUER PERSIA. 

Khaled appeared on the banks of the Euphrates in the 
same year that he conquered Sjria. He founded the city 
of Bassora to command the trade of the Persian Gulf. 
Thence he passed the Tigris, and, fighting the " Victory 
of Victories," subdued Persia. 

30. — A.D. 668. SIEGE OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The design of the Arabs was to conquer Europe. Under 
Moawyiah, the first of the dynasty of the Ommiades*, in 
whom the Khalifat became hereditary, they besieged Con 
stantinople, intending to advance into Europe. They^ 
were, however, defeated by the Greek fire, '* that mar- 
vellous engine of destruction in the Middle Ages : ** "The 
historian who presumes to analyse this extraordinary 
composition should suspect his own ignorance." 

31. — A.D 680. COUNCIL AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This was the last of the six oecumenical or general 
councils of the Catholic Church, which began a.d. 325. 
At this 170 bishops from various branches of the Church 
were present. Honorius, then Pope, or chief bishop of 
Rome, was condemned for heresy; a proof that the Roman 
primates were not, in those times, held infallible in mat- 
ters of faith. 

32. — A.D. 709. THE ARABS CONQUER NORTH AFRICA, 

The old Vandal kingdom in Africa, groaning under 
the exactions of the Byzantine Empire, invited the Arabs 
to protect them. Moawyiah, the lieutenant of the Khalif, 
offered them the required assistance. This eventually led 
to the subjugation of Northern Africa by the Moham- 
medans, and opened for them a pathway into Europe. 

♦ The Abbasides, the first dynasty of Khalifs, were put to death 
by the Ommiades, with the exception of Abderrahman, who fled into 
Spain, and established this dynasty at Cordova. 
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T 33. — A.D. 711. THE AKABS CONQUER SPAIN. 

Under Taric, a renowned leader, the Arabs, or Moors, 
entered Spain, crossing the Straits of Gibraltar.* At 
Xeres, between the rivers Guadalete and Guadalquiver, 
they defeated Eoderic, the last of the Goths, and overran 
the country. Their capital they established at Cordova. 

34. — A.D. 718. THE KINGDOM OP THE ASTURIAS. 

The mountains of the Asturias, in the north-west 
corner of Spain, formed a barrier to the cavalry of the 
Mohammedans. Behind these mountains the Christian 
Goths retired, forming a state which was erected into a 
kingdom by Pelayo or Pelagius» the grandson of one of 
the Gothic kings. Their capital was Oviedo, from 
whence their kingdom was so called, till, extending their 
territory and capital to Leon, it bore the name of this 
last city. 

35. — A.D. 719. THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 

Although the feudal system, in a degree, existed from 
the first arrival of the Franks in Gaul^ it remained for 
Charles Martel, the founder of a new race, the Carlovingian 
kings of France, to give consistency to it. His position 
was that of mayor of the palace, a minister of much 
power ; but, aspiring to the royal authority, he found it 
necessary to attach to him, by grants of land, many fol- 
lowers, who were required to yield him military and 
domestic attendance. Hence they were called vassals, i^ 
name before applied only to domestic servants, 

36. — A.D. 726. THE ICONOCLASTS. 

In the early times it had been customary to set up 
* Qebd d Tanc^ The Mountain of rone; hence Gjibnltar. 
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Statues or representations of pious and great men in 
churches and other sacred places. As superstition grew 
upon the Church, in later times, these images came to be 
worshipped. A great contest arose in the Church, of 
Constantinople, in which Leo IIL, commonly called the 
Isaurian, from the place of his birth, ordered all the 
images to be broken. Hence his followers were called 
Iconoclasts or Image Breakers. This was one of the 
many unhappy schisms which at this time distracted the 
Church. 

37. — A.D. 732. THE BATTLE OF TOURS. 

However indisposed to attempt the mountains of the 
Asturias, the Moors were not to be restrained by the 
Pyrenees. Passing through Fontarabia, a pass in the 
mountains, into France, they advanced as far as Tours> 
where they were routed by Charles Martel and the com- 
bined forces of Europe, which were arrayed against those 
of Asia and Africa, under Abderrahman. The Moors 
had again intended the subjugation of Europe, which was 
thus saved from the religion and law of Mohammed. 

38. — A.D. 756. END OF THE EXARCHATE. 

' Rome, Ravenna, and the country now known as the 
States of the Church in Italy, until this time had been 
ruled by the Eastern Empire, under exarchs, of whom 
Narses was the first. Pepin, the French king, wrested this 
territory from the Byzantine court, and conveyed it to the 
Church, under the title of St. Peter's Patrimony, of 
which the chief Bishop of Rome became the ruler. This 
was the first temporal possession held by the Church, and 
may be said to have laid the foundation of the temporal 
power of the Popes. 

39. — A.D. 774. THE KINGDOM OF THE LOBCBARDS ENDS. 

, The Pope invited Charlemagne into Italy to protect 
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the jurisdiction of St. Peter's Patrimony from the Lom- 
bards. This kingdom was destroyed and brought under 
the government of the French monarch, and the grant 
originally made by Pepin was now confirmed to the Church. 

40. — ^A.D. 779. TITHES CONFIRMED TO THE CHURCH. 

The first secular law enforcing the payment of tithes, 
which had hitherto been voluntary contributions, was 
ordained by Charlemagne, " the most effectual expedient 
for giving to the clergy an establishment, which might 
elude rapacity and maintain their subsistence." 

41. — ^IBISH SCHOLARS IN EUROPE. 

Ireland, which had been converted to Christianity in 
the fifth century by a Welsh priest, Patricius (Saint 
Patrick), during the eighth century was remarkable for 
the excellence of the lives of its clergy and the cultiva- 
tion of letters. It fiirnished to England and the Conti- 
nent, in the next century, teachers of great eminence. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 



42.— A,D. 800 TO A.D. 964. 



43. — A.D. 800, CHARLEMAGNE EMPEROR OP THE WEST. 

Charlemagne, the first of the Carlo vingi an race of 
Frankish kings, was crowned at Rome, by the Pope, with 
the imperial crown of Lombardy, in acknowledgment of 
the service and protection he had rendered to the 
Church. His empire extended from Benevento in Italy, 
to the Atlantic; from the Danube to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the river Ebro. The vigour of his government 
kept Europe for a while in order and subjection. 

44. — commerce REVIVED IN ITALY. 

It seems that Italy, the seat of commeroe in the ancient 
world, still retained some slight remains of its former 
prosperity, which, although interrupted by the barbarian 
invasions and the confusion of the times, arose rapidly 
under the fostering care and stern government of Charle- 
magne. His connection with the eastern Khalif, the 
famed Harun-al-Raschid, opened a channel for the arts 
and productions of the East, which thus, from the Arabs, 
eventually passed once more into Western Europe. 

45. — A.D. 827. UNION OP THE OCTARC^T. 

The Saxons, who came in various tribes, and at succes- 
sive times, into Britian, established, under different leaders, 
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eight separate kingdoms, or an octarchy. Of these one 
king, by common consent, became superior, under the 
title of Bretwalda, or Wielder of Britain. Jealous con- 
tests for this office, and internal dissensions within these 
kingdoms themselves, brought them continually under 
the subjection of one another, until Egbert, a lineal de-^ 
seendant through three hundred years from Cerdic, the 
founder of Wessex, ascended his paternal throne, and in 
twenty- seven years completed the conquest of the whole. 
In a hundred years from this time the English monarchy 
was complete. 

46. — A.D. 840. DENMARK BECOMES A KINGDOM. 

This country was divided into many small states and 
principalities, which were subjugated, united, and formed 
into a monarchy, by Gorm. Converted to Christianity, 
it shortly afterwards became powerful. 

47. — A.D. 850. RUSSIA FORMED INTO A STATE. 

Ruric the Norman laid the foundation of this empire, 
which rapidly grew to power. He and his successors ex- 
tended their conquests from the White Sea and the Baltic 
to the Euxine, threatened Constantinople itself, and 
made the Greek Emperors tributary. 

48. — A.D. 875. NORWAY A KINGDOM. 

This portion of the Scandinavian peninsula was divided 
into a number of small principalities called fylki. Harold 
Harfagre deposed the rulers of these states, and subjected 
the whole to his own government. Vast numbers mi- 
grated, refusing submission to his power, and this threw 
upon the Baltic and Northern Seas, that horde of North- 
men pirates known as the Danes Vikingr, or sea kings, 
so long the scourge of Western Europe. 
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49. — ^A.D. 888. ITALY AND GEBMANT SEPARATED FROM 

FRANCE. 

On the death of Louis, the son of Charlemagne, the 
sons of the former contended for the empire of their 
grandfather, and at the treaty of Verdun, in 843, a parti- 
tion of the empire took place. From this event the history 
of these three countries as separate states may be dated. 
Germany and Italy became again for awhile united, but 
the increasing weakness of the latter country caused at 
last a final separation. 

50. — A.D. 889. THE SLAVONIC AND MAGYAR NATIONS. 

The Slaves, a people from the neighbourhood of the 
river Don, formed the population of Russia and of 
Poland ; whilst another race, the Hungarians, Turks, or 
Magyars, coming from a country north of the Caspian, 
conquered what is now called Hungary, and established 
themselvesjin Russia, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transyl- 
vania. 

51. — A.D. 910. THE BENEDICTINE RULE. 

This rule of the monastery of St. Benedict, at Monte 
Casino, in Italy, was introduced into Europe, and its 
severity imposed as a wholesome check on the licentious- 
ness of the clergy and monks. To this order Europe is 
indebted for the preservation of many of the treasures of 
ancient literature and art. Their attention was especially 
directed to the improvement of agriculture. 

52. — A.D. 912. THE NORMANS SETTLE IN FRANCE. 

Rolf, or Rollo, the Ganger, so called from his being 
compelled to go afoot, no horse being found suflGiciently 
large for his gigantic stature, wrested from Charles the 
Simple, King of France, the province of Neustria, since 
called Normandy. The inhabitants of this province were 
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afterwards known by the name of Northmans or Nor- 
mans. RoUo was one of the royal blood compelled to 
migrate from Norway in consequence of the vigorous 
government of Harold Harfagre. 

53. — A.D. 964. WOOL MANUFACTURES IN FLANDERS. 

For a long time woollen cloths had been manufactured 
in Flanders, but at this time, by the institution of fairs, 
and an exemption from duties, a great impulse was given 
to the trade. The manufactures of the country and its 
position in the scale of nations improved rapidly, until 
eventually the Flemings became the clothiers of the world. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 
54. — A.D. 964 TO A.D. 1066. 



55. — A.D. 964. POLAND A KINGDOM. 

The conversion of the Poles to Christianity, under Mie- 
cislaus L, their sovereign, is the beginning of their first 
authentic history. From the Germans, to whom at this 
time they owed subjection, they received the Gospel of 
Christ. 

56. — A.D. 967. THE EMPIBE OP GERMANY UNDER OTHO I. 

Otho, commonly called the Great, the son of Henry 
the Fowler, the first of the House of Saxony, brought 
under subjection Italy and the papal power, which now 
submitted itself to the disposal of the German emperors. 
To Henry the German polity owes its origin. 

57. — ^A.D. 968. DISCOVERY OP SILVER MINES IN GERMANY. 

Before this epoch all commercial transactions were made 
by barter : the only mode of payment was by exchange, 
by service, or by labour. The progress of trade was con- 
siderable, but the want of some medium, some convenient 
representative of more bulky property, imposed upon mer- 
chants great difficulties and restraint. This discovery sup - 
plied the want, and gave a powerful impulse to commerce. 

58. — A.D. 999. THE TRUCE OF GOD. 

The Truce of God prohibited private combats and 
warfare from Wednesday night until Monday morning, 
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a period consecrated by some of the most solemn pas- 
sages in the life and sufferings of our Saviour. This 
ordinance was one of those humanising influences shed by 
the Church over a fierce and warlike age. 

59. — ^A.D. 1000. LEARNING ACQUIRED FROM THE ARABS IN 

SPAIN. 

A French ecclesiastic, Gerbert, afterwards Pope Syl- 
vester II., the great patron of literature in this time, 
had in early life resided in Spain, visiting Cordova and 
Seville. Deriving benefit from the teaching of the 
Arabs, he devoted himself to the advancement of litera- 
ture and science by the encouragement of schools, and 
from his time the scholars of the West resorted thither, 
bringing away the metaphysics of Aristotle, with the 
classical and mathematical knowledge which the Arabs 
had collected from the writings of the Greeks. 

60. — A.D. 1000 circ: rise op chivalry. 

The South of France seems to have been the birth- 
place of chivalry, an institution to which the European 
character owes so large a share of its superiority. 
Associated with religion, and fostering the noblest and 
gentlest feelings of the heart, it gave to women a position 
unknown in regions of the earth where its influences 
were not felt. Abused and deteriorated at a later date, 
it passed away, to be remembered, by those ignorant of 
its nature, only as a fanciful and worthless dream. Yet 
few merely human institutions have been more valuable 
in their influence, or have more successfully fostered the 
sentiment of honour in the human bosom. 

61. — A.D. 1035. HISTORY OP SWEDEN BEGINS. 

Christianity was introduced to Sweden early in the 
eleventh century, under Olaf, their king. The follow- 
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ing century is usually denominated the golden age of 
Sweden. Its princes were pious, its laws were just, 
its people were virtuous and obedient. 

62. — A.D. 1066. LAWS OF EDWABD THE CONFESSOR. 

The traditionary legal customs of the Kentish Jutes 
were first reduced to writing by Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
These, together with the dooms or judgments from time to 
time pronounced by Ina, king of Wessex, and Offa, king 
of Mercia, and other kings of the Octarchy, were collected 
and formed into a code by Alfred the Great. The Danish 
invasions introduced new customs, which went under the 
name of Dane-lage ; whilst Mercia, bordering on Wales, 
produced a separate code, the Mercen-lage, abounding 
probably with British customs. These, with the West 
Saxon-lage, as Alfred's codfe, the groundwork of the whole, 
was called, were digested by Edgar, and completed by 
his grandson, King Edward the Confessor, into one uni- 
form body of laws. They are mentioned repeatedly after 
the conquest as the laws of good King Edward, were 
clamoured for by the conquered Saxon, and promised by 
many a Norman king. Yet these laws are lost, although 
it is probable that their spirit survives in ^^ that admirable 
system of maxims and unwritten customs which is now 
known by the name of the common law.** 
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64. — A.D. 1066. THE NOEMANS CONQUEE ENGLAND. 

The Danish conquest of England, the weakness of 
the Saxon princes, the power of the wealthy nobles, and 
their struggle to obtain the royal authority had brought 
Saxon England to a pitiable state of weakness. The re- 
storation of the SaxoQ kings, after the Danish conquest^ 
in Edward the Confessor, who from his infancy had been 
an exile, brought up in the court of Normandy, — his 
consequent partiality for Normans and for Norman 
customs, prepared the way for the great event which was 
to follow. On the death of the Confessor, William Duke 
of Normandy invaded and conquered this country, ^es- 
tablishing a Norman government and Norman Church in 
a Saxon country ; two people, and two languages, the 
conquering Norman and the conquered Saxon existing oa 
the same soil. 

65. — ^A.D. 1075 circ : the medical school op saleeno. 

Salerno in Italy, to the south-east of Naples, established 
the first Medical School, and received its knowledge 
of that science from the Arabs. 

66. — THE MONASTEET OP MONTE CASINO. 

From this religious house, in Italy, founded by St. 
Benedict, came the Benedictine order of Monks, to 
whom Europe is indebted for the cultivation and dis- 
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semination of the philosophy of the Arabs, and the 
classical literature of the Greeks, the promotion of 
agriculture and the mechanical arts. 



67. — AJO. 1076. USE POPES AND GERMAN EMPERORS 
STRUGGLE FOR SUPERIORITY. 

Charlemagne, a reformer, saw that in the Churchy 
as the repository of Christianity, could alone be found 
the means of saving the world from barbarism and 
brute force : hence his policy tended to promote the 
the temporal power of the Church. That branch of 
the Catholic Church established in Rome, then the most 
enlightened, was converting the barbarian nations to 
the knowledge of Christ. She had thus, from the very 
nature of things, an ascendancy which was neither based 
on personal ambition nor a desire for temporal power. 
From the time of Charlemagne the temporal authority 
of the Church in Rome advanced, supported and ac- 
knowledged by the nations of the earth. Rome was 
the fount whence welled the humanising influences which 
eventually brought the world again from barbarism. Am- 
bitious and unprincipled men in the papal chair soon 
used these powers for their own aggrandisement. The 
patriarchal rule, which in primitive times had promoted 
a unity of faith and brotherhood, now became a scourge, 
and the papal power a tyranny no less vicious than it 
was oppressive. A struggle began with Otho, Emperor 
of Germany, for a while successful, to restrain this abuse 
of power* But the weakness of successive emperors, 
the forgery of decretals *, and false pretensions, advanced 
its progress and abuse. The natural consequence of the 

♦ The pretensions of the popes were supported Jjy certain decretals, 
Said to have been composed by the popes prior to 335, in which 
certain rights were set forth, which it appears had really been in- 
vented in the ninth century. 
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struggle between the temporal and the ecclesiastical 
powers, the German emperors and the popes, was ruin 
and confusion in the world. The restraint of authority 
was disregarded, and princes in the hands of their 
nobles were deposed or raised up according to the inter- 
ests of the most powerful of their subjects'. 

It was at this time that there arose a man who, as car- 
dinal, had influenced the councils of the previous popes, 
Hildebrand, the son of a carpenter in Tuscany. " Unim- 
peachable in his morals, for the accusations of his enemies 
do not seem to have deserved any serious regard, respect- 
able for his literary attainments, though not entitled to 
be considered as a professed scholar, and insensible to all 
the privations and sufferings to which, in his great strug- 
gle, he became opposed, he seems to have been sincerely 
persuaded that his insatiable thirst of dominion was the 
genuine dictate of religious zeal, and that the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, in contradiction to his own express declara- 
tion, was a kingdom of this world, and even paramount 
to all other kingdoms." Yet Hildebrand, Gregory VIL, 
was a reformer by means of despotism, as were Charle- 
magne and Peter the Great ; and the world has to look 
with gratitude to that period which saved it from a second 
barbarism, however much it may mourn the superstitions 
thus engendered, and abhor pretensions so arrogant, as 
those which have grown upon it. 

The right of investiture, a feudal incident by which 
secular princes admitted their vassals to the possession 
of their fiefs, and which, as the Church became feudal, 
they had extended to the clergy and their benefices *, was 
a question which for a long time agitated the German 
and the Papal crowns. It was Gregory who claimed 
for himself, as chief bishop of the Catholic Church, this 

♦ Fiefs and heneficia were different forms of feudal tenure ; hence 
the word benefice applied to the Church. 
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rights not only for the clergy, but he required that all tem- 
poral princes should hold their crowns as fiefs from him, 
the temporal chief on earth of that kingdom of which 
Christ is the only head. 

68. — A.D. 1085. THE FEUDAI. LAW IN ENGLAKDw 

Feudalism was not new to England at the Norman 
Conquest, but it had been established here as in France, so 
that the nobles and great landholders became each a petty 
prince, almost independent of his sovereign, constantly 
dangerous to him. William the Norman, a man of vigo- 
rous mind, who had seen the evils with which royalty 
had thus been threatened, having acquired by force of 
arms the right to all the lands in this kingdom, granted 
them out to his followers on condition of military service. 
By a process called subinfeudation, he required from the 
vassal of the lord the same allegiance that was demanded 
from the lord himself, the immediate vassal of the 
Crown. A vigorous power was thus given to the mo- 
narch, supported by a military nobility, a state of things 
which had already obtained in Normandy. The Norman 
followers of the Conqueror, fearing much from the native 
Saxon, readily submitted to this preponderance of the 
royal power. Thus was created in England a vigorous 
monarchy, a powerful aristocracy and landed interest, 
and the foundation of that system of government and 
policy which subsists to the present day. 

69. — ^A.D. 1085 cire : influences of Arabian poetry 

ON THAT OF EUROPE. 

The king of Castile had married a French woman. He 
reduced under his government the Mohammedan town of 
Toledo ; in this he was assisted by many of the country- 
men of his queen. A number of these established them- 
selves in Toledo, mingling with the Arabs and joining in 
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their amusements. Hence was conveyed to France a fresh 
style of poetry and imagery, the Arabian, which seems to 
have produced that of the Troubadours. 

70. — ^A.D. 1090. THE GREEKS AND ARABS DRIVEN FROM 
SODTH ITALY AND SICILY BY THE NORMANS. 

The southern part of Italy, together with Sicily, had 
remained under the dominion of the Byzantine Court 
after the conquest of North Italy by the Lombards, and 
continued even in nominal subjection when Italy became 
a portion of the empire of Charlemagne. In 827, the 
Arabs invaded Sicily from Africa, and proceeded to 
establish themselves in Italy. 

The Normans, who, in 1002, in the course of a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, had landed in the South of Italy, even- 
tually established a dukedom in Fuglia and Calabria, 
under Robert Guiscard, and became powerful auxiliaries 
to the Papal see. 

71. — A.D. 1096. THE CRUSADES. 

These holy wars, of which there were seven, beginning 
in 1096 and ending in 1270, were undertaken by the 
Christians to rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Saracen or Turk. Here, as elsewhere, the latter had 
attempted to supplant the Cross by the Crescent, and 
substitute the blood-stained faith of Mohammed for the 
pure and peaceful religion of Christ. 

The Crusades, tarnished though they be by many acts 
of extravagance and savage fanaticism, must in the main 
be regarded with reverence and admiration, however mis- 
taken may have been the piety and enthusiasm with which 
they were certainly animated. 

The estates of the tyrant barons were broken up. 
The consequent poverty of the lords extorted "those 
charters of freedom which unlocked the fetters of the 
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slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the shop of 
the artificer, and gradually restored a substance and a 
soul to the most numerous and useful part of the com- 
munity." They gave the first impulse to commerce, and 
laid the foundation of the greatness of the Republic of the 
Venetian States and a trade with India through Egypt. 
The commerce of the Black Sea was monopolised by the 
Genoese. Sugar and cotton were brought for cultivation 
into Cyprus, Candia, and Sicily. The manufacture of silk 
was introduced into Sicily and quickly taken up by Lucca, 
Venice, and Florence. Lastly. "The Crusades habituated 
a number of independent princes to act together as the 
members of one great confederation, connected by common 
interest." In spite of the impulse they gave to supersti- 
tion and the Papal power, the benefits they conferred on 
Europe were manifold. 

72 ^A.D. 1123. THE STRUGGLE FOR INVESTITURE ENDED 

BY A COMPROMISE. 

The question of the right of investiture was compro- 
mised between the Emperor Henry V. and Pope Calixtus 
II. The ring and crozier which were the symbols of 
spiritual investiture, were claimed by the temporal princes 
and refused by the Pope, together with the homage in- 
cident to the same, on the ground that no layman could 
grant such powers. The sceptre, the emblem of temporal 
authority, and the homage incident thereto, were granted, 
whilst the other remained to the Church, Ecclesiastics 
still being bound to observe their feudal duties. 

73. — A.D. 1138. THE GUELFS AND GHIBELINS. 

Conrad III., the first emperor of the House of Suabia, 
or Hohenstaufen, in Germany, had for a rival the Duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, whose possessions were of an 
enormous extent. Conrad proscribed the Duke at a diet 
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of the Empire, and proceeded to a dismemberment of the 
possessions of the Duke of Saxony. A struggle between 
the Emperor and the Duke was the consequence, when the 
two parties adopted, as war cries, the words Guelf and 
Ghibelin ; the former derived from the name Welf, belong- 
ing to a brother of the Duke ; the latter, from Waiblingen, a 
small town possessed by the brother of the Emperor. From 
Germany this contest extended into Italy, where the 
Guelf was used to distinguish the partizans of the Papal, 
and the Ghibelin those of the Imperial power ; a struggle 
the more memorable as it promoted the Italian repub- 
lics, and thereby the liberty, the literature, and the com- 
merce of Europe. 

74. — A.D. 1139. PORTUGAL A EINODOM. 

Portugal, formerly a portion of Castile which was 
added to the kingdom of Oviedo, the relic of the Gothic 
monarchy in Spain, was separated from Castile in 1139. 
It formed a powerful auxiliary in the struggle which 
eventually drove the Moors from the Peninsula; and 
possessing a long line of sea-coast, was destined to play 
an important part in the history of the world. 

75.--A.D. 1171. IRELAND CONQUERED BY THE ENGLISH. 

Henry II., armed with a Papal Bull granted by Adrian 
IV. (Nicholas Breakspere), the only Englishman that ever 
filled the Papal throne, and taking advantage of the inter- 
nal discord of the country, conquered Ireland^ rendering 
her Church tributary to the Papal power. 

76. — A.D. 1172. THE CHURCH IN IRELAND SUBJECTED TO 

THE PAPAL POWER. 

The Catholic Church, of which there are many 
branches, had been planted in Britain and in Ireland, in 
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the earliest times, long before the political or missionary 
zeal and influence of Rome had raised that Church among 
the nations of Europe. Possessing very much of the pri- 
mitive simplicity and unity of faith, her priests had, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, heralded the Gospel to the 
nations of the Continent. She acknowledged no foreign 
supremacy, and refused submission to the Papal power. 

Tom by Danish invasions^ governed by most imperfect 
laws, divided into five kingdoms between which was a 
continual warfare, Ireland had sunk from her high estate 
and became an easy prey. 

77. — A.D. 1175. THE FUNDING STSTEM FOUNDED. 

The struggles between Venice and the Byzantine Em- 
pire had involved the Republic in a heavy debt, to meet 
which it was necessary to raise loans from the people. 
For their security a bank was established, at which the 
creditors of the state received an interest in proportion to 
the sums or shares they had advanced. 

78. — A.D. 1183. THE LEAGUE OF CONSTANCE. 

The Lombard cities in Italy, smarting under the op- 
pression of the German Empire, leagued together to 
throw off the Imperial yoke. In this after a struggle 
they succeeded, and were restored to their ancient privi- 
leges, yielding to the Empire only a nominal submission. 

79. — A.D. 1194. GEKMAN DYNASTY IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

The marriage of Constantia, the daughter of the third 
of the Norman dynasty in Sicily, with Henry VI. Em- 
peror of Germany, transferred to the House of Suabia the 
crown, and consolidated the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
which had been raised up a.d. 1139. 
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80. — ^A.D. 1214. ROGER BACON BORN. 

Boger Bacon, a Franciscan friar, who died a.d. 1294, 
may be regarded as the pioneer of his illustrious namesake 
the Father of the Inductive Philosophy. From the Arabs, 
the foster-fathers of European science, he derived his 
information, as appears from his constant references to 
their works. 

81. — ^A.D. 1215. MAGNA CHARTA IN ENGLAND. 

After the Norman Conquest, two peoples existed on the 
same soil, two languages were spoken in the same country : 
the Normans were free and powerful ; the Saxons, poor 
and enslaved ; yet the Saxons formed the larger portion 
of the population. The imperfect title of the sons of 
William the Conqueror to the crown, and the consequent 
resistance ojQTered to them by their Norman nobles, made 
Henry I. attempt to bring the Saxon people to his sup- 
port, by granting them a charter of liberties, in which he 
undertook to restore to them the cherished laws of good 
'King Edward the Confessor. This charter, though granted, 
was speedily forgotten in the turbulence and confusion 
which followed. It was revived by Stephen Langton^ an 
Englishman, then Archbishop of Canterbury, and it formed 
the groundwork of Magna Charta, the first great bulwark 
of English liberty. 

82. — A.D. 1218. INDIA CONQUERED BY THE ARABS. 

The Mohammedan power, which before the close of the 
eighth century had spread from Medina westward to 
Cordova, had by the end of the tenth century reached 
towards the east as far as the Indus ; and Ghizni, in the 
modern kingdom of Cabul, became the capital, giving the 
name to a new race of Khalifs, the Ghizhivides. From 
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thence the inyasion of Hindustan commenced ; and ad- 
vancing from Ghizni to Lahore, the Arabs fixed them- 
selves eventually at Delhi, reducing, in 1218, the whole of 
India, except the Deccan, to the Mohammedan rule and 
faith. 

83. — ^A.D. 1233. POPEDOM AT ITS HEIGHT, INQUISITION 

ESTABLISHED. 

With Innocent III. circ. 1209, the plan laid down by 
Gregory VIL attained its highest point. A mighty power 
had been established, which too often produced unprin- 
cipled tyrants, who became the masters of the world. A 
restlessness under the Papal yoke was early manifested. 
Legates were sent into the South of France, where these 
outbreaks chiefly prevailed, with power to extirpate them 
by capital punishment In his crusade against the Albi- 
genses Innocent III. laid the foundation of the Inquisi- 
tion. A regular tribunal, under the guidance of the 
Dominican monks, was established by Pope Gregory IX., 
and made independent even of the bishops. *' To crush 
the rising spirit of reform> the use of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue had been before most strictly prohibited by 
a council assembled at Toulouse, in the year 1229.'* 

84. — A.D. 1243. EUSSIA CONQUERED BY THE tItARS. 

That vast region to the south of Siberia, known as 
Tatary, has at different times sent out hordes which 
attempted to over-run the Western world. In 1202, 
Jangez Khan conquered Persia, and advanced into Russia. 
In forty years the Mongol Tatars had established Moskow 
as the Russian Capital, conquering all but Novgorod, which 
seemed to have been reserved to protect Russia, during a 
period of weakness and degredation, from the attacks of 
her western neighbours. Whilst Karakorum in Mon- 
golia was the seat of the Mongol Empire, Russia was 
placed in the charge of a khan of the tribe of Kaptchak. 
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85. — A.D. 1245. THE HANSEATIC TOWNS. 

The rise of charters, the emancipation of towns, and 
the increase of commerce consequent upon the Crusades, 
affected not only the southern and eastern, but all the 
cities of Europe. In the North, the town of Lubec, which 
at this time secured its liberty, combined with many others 
(in all eighty towns), to protect themselves against the 
pirates of the Baltic. In course of time they drew toge- 
ther the commercial cities between the rivers Bhine and 
Vistula. They tad for great stations London, Bergen, 
Novgorod, and Bruges ; and they intrusted the adminis- 
tration of affairs to Lubec, Cologne, Brunswick, and 
Dantzic, each of whom superintended the government of 
the towns in its immediate neighbourhood. Lubec ranked 
above them all, and was the guiding power. This hanse 
or league commanded the trade of the western and 
northern seas, and even disposed of the crowns of Sweden 
and Denmark. 

86. — ^A.D. 1255. BILLS OP EXCHANGE USED IN ITALY. 

To the Papal power commerce is indebted for this con- 
venient method of transferring payments. For the mer- 
chants of Florence, having advanced sums of money to 
the English for the conquest of Sicily, which failed, were 
authorized by the Pope in this manner to draw upon the 
English bishops, for sums alleged to have been lent to 
them. 

87. — ^A.D. 1258. THE MONGOLS DESTROY THE KHALIFAT 

OF BAGDAD. 

This empire of the Mongols, which arose with Jangez 
Khan, destroyed the Khalifat of Bagdad, conquering that 
city, and terminating for ever the line of successors from 
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Mohammed ; but no sooner had the empire founded bj 
Jangez supplanted that of the Mohammedans, than it was 
itself dismembered ; a triple partition took place under 
great chiefs, acknowledging a nominal submission to 
Kublai Khan, the conqueror of China ; but at his death 
even this shadow of subjection was cast aside. 

88. — A.D. 1265. FIRST REGULAR PARLIAMENT IN ENGLAND. 

The quarrels between Henry III. and his barons were 
productive of much good to the liberties of England ; for 
out of these arose the first Parliament in which the 
knights from the counties, two citizens from each city, 
and two burgesses from every borough, were convened in 
Parliament, with the king and lords, as representatives of 
the people. 

89. — ^A.D. 1270. THE CRUSADES END. 

The last of these expeditions, which included among its 
leaders Edward L, then Prince of Wales, exhausted itself 
in the war against Tunis, undertaken by the French. 
The failure of its results seemed to damp the ardour of the 
Crusaders. Tyre and Ptolemais remained to the Chris- 
tians, and in spite of all attempts by the Court of Rome, 
were permitted in ten years to pass into the hands of 
the Turks. 

90. — A.D. 1282. THE CONQUEST OF WALES. 

Wales, the remnant of the old Celtic or British stock, 
had not yielded a submission to the Saxon, and it con- 
tinued to be for ages a thorn in the side of England, 
constantly abetting the designs of her enemies. It 
was reduced to subjection by King Edward I., ceasing 
to be a kingdom, but bearing the title of a principality. 
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91. — A.D. 1283. BOROUGH DEPUTIES SIT IN THE ENGLISH 

PARLIAMENT. 

EjDg Edward I., on whom the troubles of his father's 
reign had not failed to impress the necessity of advancing 
the liberties of his people^ first called together and esta- 
blished permanently the House of Commons as it remained 
until later times. His wisdom and the care he bestowed 
upon the legislature won for him the title of the English 
Justinian. 

92. — ^A.D. 1071 TO A.D. 1326. the troubadours— el gai 

SABER. 

A language, owing nothing to the Greeks, and nothing 
to the Latins, arose in the tenth century. This was the 
Provencal, a dialect of France, which became for a while 
common to Europe. With it arose a swarm of poets, the 
Troubadours, whose poetry, breathing love and chivalry, 
reveals to us the sentiments and imaginations of nations 
in their infancy. El Gai Saber, the gay science, as 
they designated their art, was, in point of idea and style, 
a mixture of the Moorish and the Spanish. Emperorsf, 
kings, and princes, and ladies of noble birth, were among 
its votaries. " They spread their reputation from the ex- 
tremity of Spain to that of Italy, and they have served as 
models to all the poets who afterwards succeeded them in 
other languages, even to those of the North, and amongst 
these to the English and the German. All at once this 
ephemeral reputation vanished. The voice of the Trou- 
badours was silent ; the Froven9al was abandoned ; and 
undergoing new changes, again became a mere dialect, 
till, after a brilliant existence of three centuries, its pro- 
ductions ranked among the dead languages." 
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FIFTH PERIOD. 



93.— A.D. 1300 TO A.D. 1500. 



94.— A.D. 1300. THE OTTOMAN POWER BEGINS. 

The Arabs, the founders of the Mohammedan power, 
gave way to the Turks, who in their turn yielded to the 
Ottomans. The Arab brought back to Western Europe 
science, the first inspirations of poetry, and that warmth 
of imagination, which was the foster-nurse of chivahry. 
The Turk, despising these, and waging an interminable 
war against the infant civilisation of the East, drove 
westward all the relics of ancient art and literature. 
They unlocked the stores of Greece ; and eventually closing 
the communication with the East by the Levant, drove to 
the ocean all maritime enterprise and commerce. 0th- 
man, the leader of one of the noblest of the Scythian 
tribes, established himself in the dignity of Sultan ; and, 
in consequence of the disrepute into which the name of 
Turk had fallen, ordained that in future the name Turk 
should be applied only to the peasant, and that his im- 
mediate followers should from his own name be called 
Ottomans. 

95. — Circ: A.i). 1300. the divina commedia op dakte. 

Sicily, the country of Theocritus, was the nursery of 
the language and poetry of Italy in the Middle Age. 
Dante of Florence was the first who gave consistency to 
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the language of Italy, based on the Sicilian, its purest 
dialect. Tliis immortal poem, the work of a philosopher 
and a theologian, is the herald to the world of a language 
predicted by him as "a new sun which should soon ap- 
pear above the horizon, and give light to those on whom 
the light of ancient latinity no longer shone." 

96. — A.D. 1302. THE STATES GENERAL IN FRANCE. 

Philip IV. of France, involved in difficulties in con- 
sequence of his wars with the Flemings, and in a strug- 
gle with Pope Boniface VIII. to protect the clergy from 
a levy of one-tenth of their incomes to meet the necessities 
of the Pope, called together the representatives of the 
people in the States General, thus preparing for the abo- 
lition of feudalism in Prance, and laying the foundation 
of a constitutional government. 

97. — AM). 1304. PETRARCH BORN. 

Florence, which had given birth to Dante, gave to the 
world also the father of the lyric poetry of Italy. In 
ferior as the lays of the Troubadours are in comparison 
with the works of Petrarch, yet we find in them the model 
of his style. 

98. — A.D. 1313. THE BIRTH OF BOCCACIO. 

The Decamerone of Boccacio, is the best specimen 
the Italian language can furnish of prose composition, 
which Boccacio, in that country, at once originated and 
brought to perfection. Of the writings of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccacio, the glorious lights of the Middle Age, " all 
were powerfully influenced by the passion of love, but 
each in circumstances distinct and peculiar. The vehe- 
ment and gloomy mind of Dante was elevated to a re- 
ligious solemnity by the early death of one whom he had 
loved from the simple purity of a childish attachment. 
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The impassioned tenderness of Petrarcli was refined into 
an almost Platonic affection, by a protracted admiration of 
a living but unattainable object. Boccacio, the offspring 
of an irregular amour, appears to have been engaged only 
in licentious attachments, which have communicated to 
his tales a character of impurity, offensive even to his 
own more serious feelings in his later years." 

99. — A.D. 1331. MANUFACTURE OF WOOL IN ENGLAND. 

The enormous wealth accumulated by the Flemish 
wool staplers, induced Edward TIL to introduce the ma- 
nufacture of cloths into this country ; a source eventually 
of its greatest wealth and prosperity. A vast number of 
Flemings settled in this country. 

100. — ^A.D. 1333. CASDim the great, king of POLAND. 

Poland, advancing in the progress of nations, became 
great under Casimir. His attention was devoted to the 
arts of peace. He improved the civil code to a very great 
degree ; and although he may be looked upon as the 
founder of the aristocracy which afterwards exercised so 
baleful an influence in Poland, he advanced and protected 
the interests of the lower orders, winning from his nobles 
a title meant for contempt, but of which Casimir was 
proud — " The King of the rustics." 

101. — A.D. 1338. CANNON USED IN WAR. 

The invention of gunpowder was long prior to this 
time. It was known to Roger Bacon, who, however, 
rather used it in the construction of fireworks than as an 
instrument of destruction. To him it appeared to have 
been derived from the -Arabs. The introduction of fire- 
arms into battles produced a mighty change in the style 
of warfare. 
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102. — ^A.D. 1339. WARS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

These wars, which arose out of an imperfect claim to 
the throne of France, set up by the English king, Edward 
HI., had the effect of rendering France for a time a pro- 
vince of England. In these the most splendid victories 
of the Middle Ages were gained by the English, against 
overwhelming odds. The effects produced on the two 
countries were widely different. In France, these wars 
checked the power of the nobility, and advanced the dig- 
nity of the monarch. In England, they made the people 
more powerful, by the repeated charters and concessions 
granted by the monarch, to obtain supplies. 

103. —A.D. 1341. THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 

The dissensions and divisions of the Grecian Court at 
Constantinople, afforded an opportunity for the passage of 
the Turks into Europe. The Janisaries, or new troops 
as the name implies, consisting of every fifth captive, were 
reserved as a body-guard for the Sultan. This important 
band, trained with the greatest care to the use of arms, soon 
gained for the Ottoman soldiery the reputation of being 
the best in Europe, and contributed to the Turkish con- 
quests in this quarter of the globe, their masters becoming 
day by day the most dangerous enemies of Christendom. 

104. — A.D. 1343. DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 

INTO TWO HOUSES. 

The nobles and the representatives of the people had 
hitherto assembled in one chamber. The representatives 
of the people were now, on their own petition, removed 
to a separate room, apart from the influence or interference 
of the peers. Their privileges were much enlarged, and 
a greater freedom of action was thus acquired. 

105. — A.D. 1350. CHAUCER, THE FATHER OP ENGLISH 

POETRY. 

The Norman and the Saxon tongues, which had been 
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establislied on the same soil in this country, began abont 
this time to be resolved into one, out of which came a new- 
language, the English properly so called. To this in a few 
years a consistency was given by the writings of Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry. Borrowing from the Nor- 
man poets and the Troubadours, and seeking models in 
the school of Petrarch and Boccacio, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, he so combined his materials, as 
to form a style bearing no marks of its foreign origin. 

106.— A.D. 1369. wiclif's translation of thob scbif- 

TURE8 INTO ENGLISH. 

Wiclif, by whom were sown the seeds of the Re- 
formation, produced the first prose writings of merit 
in the newly formed English tongue. His doctrines, 
carried to excess by wild and fanatical followers, after- 
wards degenerated into heresies and schisms, known as 
LoUardy ; but the name of Wiclif must over be associated 
with the dawn of a purer faith, and he is justly called the 
" Morning star of the Reformation.** 

107.— A.D. 1370. THE CROWN OF POLAND ELECTIVE. 

On the death of Casimir, the last of the Piasts, the 
royal race, the crown of Poland, hitherto hereditary, 
became elective, but for a while limited in the election to 
one family, a source of continual factions and of internal 
weakness. The reign of Casimir, which completed the 
greatness, laid also the foundation of the ruin of the 
kingdom in other respects, in the concessions made by the 
regal power to the nobility. 

108. — ^A.D. 1386. UNION OP LITHUANIA WITH POLAND. 

The younger daughter of Louis, King of Hungary and 
Poland, the nephew of Casimir, had married Jaghellon, 
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Grand Duke of Lithuania. She was elected by the nobles 
to the throne of Poland, and thus gave a family of Jaghel- 
lon kings to that country, uniting at the same time, on its 
Russian frontier, the duchy of Lithuania. The import- 
ance of this addition of territory was an extension and 
strengthening of its weakest side towards Eussia. 

109. — A.D. 1397. THE UNION OF CALMAK. 

Margaret, Queen of Norway, the Semiramis of the 
North, was the author of this union. The great object 
of her policy seems to have been to unite the kingdoms 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, under a common 
monarchy. This she accomplished by the treaty of Cal- 
mar, so called from the town in which it was arranged. 
This union was to these countries what th6 empire of 
Charlemagne was to those of Western Europe. 

110. — ^A.D. 1399. OEIGIN OF THE WARS OF YORK AND 

LANCASTER. 

These civil wars, also called the Wars of the Eoses^ 
had their origin in a question on the right of succession to 
the English crown in the descendants of King Edward IIL 
Each party had for a badge or mark of distinction the first 
a white, the second a red rose ; hence their names. 

111. — A.D. 1401. THE ZUTDER ZEE OPENED TO THE OCEAN. 

A sudden inundation of the sea overwhelmed the land 
between the German Ocean and a lake now called the 
Zuyder Zee or South Sea, by which a communication 
with the Western Ocean was opened, and Amsterdam 
became a seaport. Another natural cause contributed to 
the commercial advantages of the Netherlands. A her- 
ring shoal^ which had originally frequented the southern 
shore of the Baltic in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 

a 
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removed to the shores of Denmark and Norway, and 
thence to the North Sea. From this a great trade Iiad 
been derived by the pickling of herrings, an art invented 
bj a Fleming at the close of the fourteenth century. 

112. — A.D. 1408. JOHN HUSS AND JEBOME OF PRAGUE. 

The doctrines preached by Wiclif had reached Grer- 
many, and were boldly maintained by Huss before the 
Council of Constance, who condemned him as a heretic, 
to be burnt His friend, Jerome of Prague, suffered in 
the following year, for advancing the same doctrine. 

113.— «A.D. 1410. MRA. OF POBTUGESE DISOOVEBIBS 

BEGINS. 

John I. of Portugal fitted out ships to explore the 
western coast of Africa. These passing Cape Nam, 
hitherto considered as an impassable barrier, proceeded to 
Cape Bojador. A ship equipped by Prince Henry, the 
son of John, was driven out to sea by stress of weather, 
and touched at the island of Porto Santo, one of the 
Madeira Islands. The mariners, who had hitherto 
scarcely ventured beyond the sight of land, gaining 
courage by experience, and bringing into use the powers 
of the magnetic needle, which for ages had been known, 
entered upon a path of discovery which led to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and eventually to the establishment of a 
route to India. 

114. — A.D. 1449. INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

This art, of German origin, passed into England before 
it was acquired by any other nation. To Guttenburg, of 
Mentz in Germany, and to Caxton, in London, must be 
ascribed the honour of this invention, ^^ which was the 
effectual instrument of the Reformation, which is still 
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employed in diffusing into every corner of the world 
the lights of reason and religion, which has given com- 
bination and energy to the public opinions of nations, 
and has for ever established the security of the human 
intellect from a second degradation into ignorance and 
barbarism." 

115. — ^A.D. 1453. TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE 

TURKS. 

The Ottoman Turks already in Europe completed that 
which their Arabian predecessors had twice attempted, 
but in vain. The last spark of the old Roman Empire, 
lingering in Constantinople, was extinguished ; every re- 
collection of pagan splendour or Christian magnificence 
was effaced; the Crescent displaced the Cross on the dome 
of St. Sophia. A new nation, Turkey, was established, 
trampling on the ruins of Greece and Rome; an empire 
of semi-barbarism occupied the site of those of an ancient 
but exalted civilisation. 

116. — A.D. 1453. THE WARS OF THE ENGLISH IN 
FRANCE BROUGHT TO A CLOSE. 

The long reign of our Henry VI. closed the wars 
between England and France; it had witnessed the 
loss of all the English possessions except Calais. The 
decline of the English power began with the death of the 
Duke of Bedford, in 1435, and was completed by the loss 
of its great supporter the Duke of Burgundy, who became 
reconciled with the French monarch, Charles VII. No 
formal termination of the war was however declared. 

117. — A.D. 1462. THE tItAR DOMINION IN RUSSIA ENDS. 

Ivan I., taking advantage of the divisions of the Tatar 
hordes, devoted his energies to their conquest. Marrying 
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the niece of the last Greek emperor, and adopting the 
title of Czar or Caesar, Russia has ever claimed a title 
to the empire, and still preserves the memory of the 
claim in her royal family, by princes who bear the name 
of Constantino. 

118. — A.D. 1465. DUKBAB THE SCOTCH POET BOBX. 

In English poetry a blank of nearly three centuries took 
place*, that is from Chaucer to Spenser, the poet of Eliza- 
beth's reign ; but in Scotland the art of song was carried on 
by a succession of distinguished names. In Dunbar^ the 
greatest poet of Scotland's early times, it will be perceived 
that the similarity between the English and Scottish 
tongues is great ; a similarity which was the most perfect 
in Chaucer's time* 

119.— A.D. 1471. END OF THE WARS OF THE BOSES. 

The decisive battle of Barnet won by the Yorkists, 
the victory of Tewkesbury, where the Lancastrians 
were entirely routed. Prince Edward's death on the 
battle-field, and that of Henry VL in the Tower, closed a 
bloody struggle which had grievously torn and wasted 
England for many years. "The civil war of the two 
royal houses was the severe process by which the re- 
duction of the aristocracy was primarily effected," and in 
proportion as these decreased, the power of the monarch 
became supreme. 

120. — A.D. 1472. NICHOLAS COPEBNICUS BORN. 

Copernicus, a Prussian by birth, in 1530 revived the an- 
cient theory of Pythagoras f with regard to the planetary 

♦ Except Lydgate, 1375. ^ 

f Pythagoras taught that the sun was the centre of the system 
around which all the planets moved. Others believed that the 
earth was at rest in the centre, and that the sun and all the heavenly 
bodies moved round it. This latter belief prevailed generally during 
the Middle Ages. 
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system. This theory, which formed the basis of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the immortal Newton, circ: 1700, was 
supported by Galileo, circ: 1600, in spite of the perse- 
cutions of the Inquisition. In the same period Tycho 
Brahe, a Dane, corrupted this theory of Copernicus, and 
his error continued till it was exploded by Newton. But 
to Brahe science is indebted for many valuable discoveries 
in astronomy. 

121. — A.D. 1478- THE INQXnSITION IN CASTILE. 

The Inquisition was at this time introduced into Spain, 
as an engine for the expulsion of the Jews and the con- 
version of the Moors, to whom was offered this alternative, 
— the profession of the Christian religion, or death. 

122. — A.D. 1479. UNION OP ARAGON AND CASTILE. 
— FERDINAND AND ISABELLA IN SPAIN. 

These kingdoms were united by the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile ; an event which 
gave to the Christian monarchy of Spain a consistency 
whereby it was enabled immediately to destroy the Arab 
dominion in the Peninsula, and to take its rank as the first 
power in Europe. 

123. — A.D. 1480. BALANCE OP POWER IN ITALY.— THE 

DE MEDICI. 

This celebrated family for seventy-one years happily 
directed the interests of Italy. The great object of Lo- 
renzo de Medici was to restrain the ambition of Venice, 
by a combination of the various interests of the Italian 
states. *' Possessing immense riches by a continued at- 
tention to commerce, cautiously avoiding every pretension 
to ambition, they contented themselves with such power 
as was voluntarily bestowed upon them by their fellow- 

o 3 
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citizens. The arte of their ambition were private libe- 
rality, and a large contribution to plans of public charity 
and utility. Their magnificence was not a vulgar pro- 
fusion of ostentatious wealth, but an elegant expenditure 
on the literature which refined, and on the arts which 
embellished their country." 

124. — A.D. 1492. THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA* 

Granada, the last stronghold of the Moors, fell before 
the united force of Christian Spain, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It was a sort of counterpoise in the West, to the 
successes of Mohammedanism in the East, and opened a 
way for that path of discovery, of commerce, and of wealth, 
which Spain so frightfully abused, and through which alone 
she has fallen so fearfully and so low. 

125.— A.D. 1492. DISCOVERY OF AHEBIOA BY COLUMBUS. 

Christopher Columbus was a Genoese by birth. He was 
repulsed by the Senate of Genoa, in his proposition to 
attempt the discovery of a new continent, which he be- 
lieved must exist to the westward of Europe, or, in the 
event of failing in that enterprise, to open a passage of 
communication to China and the East Indies. He was 
treated with dishonesty by Portugal, to whom he next 
applied. He went, as a last resource, to the Court of 
Spain, having despatched his brother Bartholomew to 
England. The intelligent King Ferdinand readily fur- 
nished the means for the attempt, and was rewarded by 
the discovey of America. Of this, in later times, the 
Spaniards subdued and possessed more than one-third. 
Of that continent they do not now possess a foot ; a just 
punishment for the cruelties and atrocities they committed. 
After the death of Isabella, his great patroness and friend, 
Columbus was treated with neglect. He died disgusted 
with the ingratitude of the monarch he had served, and 
exhausted by the fatigues he had endured. 
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126. — A.D. 1492. DISCOVERY OF THE WEST INDIES. 

Columbus, in his attempts to discover a westward pas- 
sage to India, touched, first at the Bahamas, and after- 
wards at Hayti. The ancients had given so large an 
extent to India, and Ptolemy, in his admeasarement of 
longitude, had only allowed so small a distance between 
liie Azores and the eastern land, that Columbus was led 
to name the islands the West Indies, under the impression 
that he had reached the continent of Asia ; an error in 
name which has passed to this time. 

127. — A.D. 1497. THE CAPE OF OOOD HOPE DOUBLED. 

The discovery of this cape, which ranks next to the 
discovery of America in importance, is due to the Por- 
tuguese. 

It was first visited by Bartholomew Diaz in 1487, who 
named it the Cape of Tempests, from the sea which is 
generally rolling off it. The enterprising monarch of 
Portugal, who saw in this discovery an omen of the long* 
sought route to India, despatched another expedition^ 
under Yasco de Gama, to what he now called Cape of 
Good Hope. The voyage succeeded, the Cape was 
doubled, and the Portuguese had the glory of being the 
first Europeans who had sailed in the Indian seas. 
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RESULTS AND TENDENCIES. 



Barbarism and confusion, which ceased when new pec* 
pies had been formed. Feudalism, which reproduced 
order, but with strife, tyranny, and a population of slaves. 
The Church, amid a sea of desolation, the guardian of 
knowledge and art, struggling with the storm, all but 
wrecked, save for the Faith she kept within her. Chi- 
valry, which softened manners, refined the taste, and 
elevated the character. Pilgrimages and the Crusades, 
which produced activity, commerce, and a confluence of 
nations. Papacy, which consolidated government and 
freed the bondsman, but which brought in its train su* 
perstition and a slavery of mind. Commerce, which 
gave rise to wealth and inquiry, and discoveries, and a 
third estate. Modern Europe, formed and ready for a 
purified Faith. The dawn of the Reformation, with the 
daylight of modern history at hand. 

" The licentious warrior, the gloomy monk, the military 
prophet, the priestly despot, the shuddering devotee, the 
iron baron, the ready vassal, the courteous knight, the 
princely merchant, the fearless navigator, the patient 
scholar, the munificent patron, and the bold reformer,** 
these have formed a shifting drama of the conflicting 
reason and passions of mankind. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 15.3 



EEMAKKS ON THE QUESTIONS FOR 

EXAMINATION. 



The arraDgement made in the following pages, gives to each 
section of the text a general question, which may be used either 
for an oral or a written examination. In addition to these are 
supplementary and particular questions, which have been used 
only in a viva voce examination. 

The value of these latter questions will be evident to all who 
have had the teaching of very young or careless boys. By 
means of these questions the pupil can materially assist him- 
self in committing his lessons to memory; and the master, 
having previously considered them, need not cause confusion 
by taxing the knowledge of his pupil beyond its strength. 

It has been deemed inexpedient to give questions to the 
Chapters which precede the chronological heads of analysis, 
because those Chapters will require for the pupil assistance 
and amplification from the master. The latter will, therefore, 
find it more convenient to frame his own interrogatories. 
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QUESTlOJfS FOR EXAMINATION. 



1 . Between what dates do you place the Middle Ages ? 

2. What two events mark the beginning and end of the Middle 

Ages? 

3. Express the previous answers in general but fuller terms. 
What century marks the commencement of the Middle Ages ? 
What Barbarian tribe settled in Africa ? 

What tribes finally settled in Britain ? 
Who settled themselves in Spain ? 
Who settled themselves in Gaul ? 
Who settled themselves in Italy ? 
Of what power had these countries been provinces ? 
Which was the last kingdom of the Moors in Spain ? 
How was it lost to the Moors ? 

In this Period of the Middle Ages how many years are 
included ? 

4. Into how many Great Periods are the Middle Ages divided ? 
What do these divisions show ? 

5. Between what dates do you place the First Period ? 
What are its leading features ^ 

By whom is the Western Empire overrun ? 
What new states are formed ? 
What change takes place in Europe? 
What power rises above the others ? 
What power has its foundation at this time ? 
What new religion and government arise ? 
Over what parts of the earth do they extend ? 

6. Between what dates do you place the Second Period ? 
What are its leading features ? 

What great empire arises and falls within this Period ? 
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What states are formed from its wreck ? 
What other states are established ? 
What change takes place in the Church P 

7. Between what dates do you place the Third Period ? 
What are its leading features ? 

What power regulates the other states P 

Why does the power of Germany rapidly decline ? 

What changes take place in the crown of France P 

What happens to the Northern nations P 

Which nation of the North becomes very powerfid ? 

What do you know of the state of the Eastern Empire ? 

What of the power of the Church ? 

8. Between what dates do you place the Fourth Period P 
What are its leading features ? 

What about the Papal power ? 

What happened in England P 

What did the Papal power promote, and with what results ? 

What is done with regard to slaves? 

What about the lawP 

What is the political state of Italy P 

What two new kingdoms arise P 

What institution is set up in France P 

What in England P 

What new empire arises in the East P 

9. Between what dates do you place the Fifth Period P 
What are its leading features P 

What power declines P 

What changes marking a progress in the world occur P 

What happens to tiie European states P 

How is the last spark of the Roman empire extinguished P 

What happens to the Mohammedan power in the West P 



FIRST PERIOD. 

10. Between what dates do you place this Period P 

11. Give the date, and circumstances of the division of the 

Roman power into Western and Eastern Empires. 
What was the name of the Emperor at this time p 

G 6 
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Name his successors. 

What change took place in the empire ? 

Where did they hold their courts ? 

When was the seat of the empire moved from Rome? 

By whom ? 

What was the ancient name of the new capital ? 

12. Describe the municipal system. 
Give the extent of the Roman empire. 

By what law was the civilized world governed P 

What was the method of governing the people at this time 

introduced by the Romans into their colonies P 
What was the consequence of this as regards the Roman law ? 
Give the derivation of the word municipal. 

13. Give the date, with an account of the empire of the Van- 

dals in Africa. 
Through what country had the Vandals passed P 
Under whom ? 

Where did they place their capital P 
What places did they pillage and desolate P 
Did Italy suffer from them P 
What do you know of their fleet P 

14. Give the date of the Saxon invasion of Britain, and the cir- 

cumstances connected with it. 
To what race or stock of men did the Saxons belong P 
Whence did the Saxons come P 
How long was Britain under Roman dominion P 
During this time, what was the efiect of their rule P 
When, and why did the Romans abandon Britain P 
What happened on the departure of the Romans P 
What was the effect of the Saxon invasion with regard to 

Britain and the inhabitants P 
How many Saxon tribes were there P 
What were their names P 
Which gave its name to Britain P 
What was the country afterwards called P 

15. Give the date of the Visigothic conquest of Spain, and the 

circumstances connected with it. 
What power had lately been ruling in Spain P 
By what people was this power displaced ? 
What is the meaning of the word Visigoth ? 
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Under whom was the monarchy of the Visigoths established ? 
What change took place in the religion of the Visigoths? 
Where, and under whose direction was the code of the 

Visigoths drawn up ? 
For what is this code of laws remarkable ? 

16. When did the barbarians invade Italy ? 

Who was the last Roman emperor of the West ? 
Was he fit for his station ? 
By whom was he displaced ? 
Of what tribe was he the chief? 

17. When, and by what tribe was Gaul conquered? 
State the circumstances connected with it. 

Who is the first Frankish monarch of whom we have an 

authentic account ? 
Of what family was he ? 

From whom do the Merovingians take their name ? 
What was the first exploit of Clovis in Gaul ? 
Who was Syagrius ? 

What was the consequence of the battle of Soissons ? 
What is the derivation of the word France ? 

18. When, by whom, and under what circumstances was Italy 

now invaded ? 
What does Ostrogoth signify ? 
Who was the leader of the Ostrogoths ? 
Whom did the Ostrogoths displace ? 
Did the Eastern Empire make an effort to regain Italy ? 
Under what generals did the emperor make the attempt ? 
Who was emperor at that time ? 
To what dignity did Narses rise ? 
What title did he assume ? 
What occasioned his departure from Italy ? 
How did he revenge himself? 

19. When, and under what circumstances did the Lombards 

conquer Italy ? 
What does Lombard mean ? 
What was the character of the Lombards ? 
What country did they invade ? 
Under what king ? 
What was the effect of this invasion, as regarded the Boman 

power ? 
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What migfatj empire now falls to pieces ? 

20. When, and where was Mohammed bom? 
What did Mohammed profess to be ? 

Bj whom did he say he was sent ? 

What did he declare to be the object of his mbsion P 

Where was he bom ? 

To what tribe did he belong ? 

What was the nature of his religion? 

What effects were produced by it ? 

21. What were the Pandects? 

Relate the circumstances connected with ihem. 

By whom were the Pandects compiled ? 

When? 

At whose command ? 

Who was Justinian ? 

What three sets of laws were compiled? 

What was contained in them ? 

What does Gibbon say of their influence ? 

22. When, and under what circumstances was the foundation of 

the feudal system laid ? 
What is the probable derivation of the word feudal ? 
Of what was it the consequence ? 
Describe the habits of the Gotho- Germans. 
How would they be likely to dispose of a conquered country ? 
When would this division and independence become united 

into a system or combination ? 
What would be thus produced? 
What does the fuedal system imply ? 
By whom then does it seem to have been formed ? 
In what manner ? 
What change afterwards made it more perfect ? 

23. Give the date, and an account of Gregory the Great. 
How is the name of Grregwy connected with England ? 
Of what work was he the author ? 

In what estimation was this work held ? 

What title did he reject ? 

Why? 

Who had assumed that title ? 

What title did he take in opposition ? 

What character is given of him ? 
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24. Give the date, and an accoont of the conversion of the 

Saxons to Christianity. 
When was the Church first planted in this country ? 
What efiect did the Saxon invasion produce upon it ? 
Who converted the Saxons to Christianity ? 
Who was sent for the purpose ? 
What title did he take ? 

25. What do you know of the date and events of the Hijra ? 
What drove Mohammed from Mecca to Medina ? 

For what is Medina remarkable ? 

What does it contain ? 

What was the occupation of Mohammed at Medina f 

What is the Koran ? 

What does Hijra signify ? 

What use is made of this event by the Mohammedans ? 

26. Give the date and circumstances of the battle of Beder. 
What was the rallying cry of the Mohammedans ? 

What had been the success of the sword and Koran in ten 

years? 
What change does this mark in the life of Mohammed ? 

27. When and by whom was Syria conquered P 
Who was Khaled ? 

What title was given him ? 

What conquest did he make ? 

What place eventually became the seat of the Khalifat ? 

28. Give the date, and an account of the conquest of Egypt by 

the Arabs. 
What Arabian subdued Egypt ? 
Where did he encamp ? 
What were the advantages derivable from this conquest ? 

29. When, and by whom was the Arabian conquest of Persia 

completed ? 
What city was founded by Khaled ? 
For what purpose ? 
From thence how far did he proceed ? 
What is the name given to the battle which subdued 

Persia? 

30. Give the date and circumstances of the siege of the city of 

Constantinople. 
What was the design of the Arabs in this siege ? 
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Under what Klialif was this undertaken ? 

Of what dynasty was Moawyiah? 

What had happened to the previous dynasty ? 

By whom, and when was that dynasty re-established ? 

What change did Moawyiah make in the succession to the 

Khalifat ? 
How were the Arabs defeated at Constantinople ? 
What would you say of the Greek fire ? 

31. Give the date, and particulars of the council of Con- 

stantinople. 
Which of the oecumenical councils of the Church was this ? 
How many oecumenical councils were there ? 
What do you mean by oecumenical F 
What do you mean by Catholic ? * 
Which was the first oecumenical council ? 
How many bishops were present ? 
Were they all of one branch of the Church ? 
Who was Pope at this time ? 
What charge and condemnation did he fall under ? 
Of what is this a proof? 

32. Give the date and circumstances of the Arabian conquest of 

North Africa. 
What was the state of the Vandal kingdom in Africa ? 
What assistance did they ask ? 
Who afforded them the required aid ? 
To what did this eventually lead ? 

33. When was Spain conquered by the Arabs ? 
Under whom did the Moors cross the Straits ? 
Why is Gibraltar so called P 

Where is Xeres ? 

What happened there ? 

Who was Roderic ? 

What was the Moorish capital in Spain ? 

34. The date, and an account of the kingdom of the Asturias ? 
Where are the mountains of the Asturias ? 

Of what advantage were they to the Christians ? 

♦ Catholic, that is, universal, as regards the whole Church, is now 
misapplied to the Church in Rome, which is but a branch corrupted 
of the CathoUc Church. 
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Who erected a Christian state beyond these mountsdns ? 
What was the Christian capital P 

What other name is the kingdom of the Asturias known by P 
What was it afterwards called P 
35. What do you know about the feudal system in France ? 
From what time had it existed in France ? 
Who was Charles Martel ? 
What race of kings did he found P 

What did Charles Martel to the feudal system in France P 
What was his original office P 
To what did he aspire P 
How did this affect the feudal system P 
How did the vassals of the Crown arise P 
To whom had this name been hitherto applied P 

36. Give the date, and an account of the Iconoclasts. 
What use of images had been made in very early times ? 
How came this to be abused P 

Where did the contest about this arise P 
Who ordered the destruction of the images ? 
What were hb followers called P 

37. The date, and circumstances of the battle of Tours? 
How did the Moors pass into France P 

How far did they go P 

By whom were they routed P 

What were the forces arrayed against each other P 

Who led the Mohammedans P 

What was the intention of the Moors if successful P 

38. Give an account of the exarchate, with the date of its 

fall. 
What constituted the exarchate P 
What is it now called P 
How had it been ruled P 
Who was the first exarch P 
By whom was the exarchate conquered P 
What did he do with it P 
By what name was it next called P 
Who was made ruler of it P 

How is it rendered remarkable in the history of the Church P 
89. Give the date, and circumstances of the fall of the kingdom 

of Lombardy. 
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How was Cbarlemagne*8 influence excited against Lrom- 
bardy? 

What were the residts ? 

What grant was confirmed to the Church ? 
40 Give the date, and an account of the period when tithes 
were confirmed to the Church. 

Who ordained the first secular law about tithes ? 

What do you mean by secular ? * 

What mode of payment in tithes had before existed ? 

What are the advantages of this law of Charlemagne ? 
41. What do you know about the Irish scholars in Europe ? 

When was Ireland converted to Christianity ? 

By whom ? 

At what period was it remarkable for the piety and learning 
of its priests ? 

What influence did they possess ? 
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42. Between what dates do you place this Period ? 

43. What are the date, and circumstances connected with 

Charlemagne as emperor of the West ? 
Of what race was Charlemagne the first king ? 
Where was he crowned emperor of the West P 
Why did the Pope crown him ? 
What was the extent of his empire f 

44. What do you know of the revival of commerce in Italy ? 
What was the commercial state of Italy in ancient times ? 
What interrupted this ? 

What fostered commerce again in Italy ? 
How was a channel opened between Italy and the trade of 
the East ? 

45. Give an account of the Saxon octarchy, with the date. 
In what manner did the Saxons come into Britain P 
What did they establish here P 

Were the kings of the octarchy of equal rank ? 

• Secular, from seeulum, the world ; secular or worldly, as* distin- 
guished from ecclesiastical. 
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What was the office of Bretwalda ? 

What was the evil consequence of this distinction ? 

Who united the kingdoms of the octarchy ? 

From whom was he descended ? 

Who was Cerdic ? 

At what period was the English monarchy completed ? 

46. What change took place in Denmark, jl.t>. 840 P 
How was Denmark anciently governed ? 

Who united these into a monarchy ? 

47. When did Russia become a state ? 

What circumstances do you know connected with it? 

Who laid the foundation of the Russian empire ? 

What was the extent of the conquests of Ruric and his 

successors ? 
What power became tributary to Russia ? 

48. Give the date, and circumstances of the foundation of a 

great monarchy in Norway. 

What was the ancient form of government in tbe Scan- 
dinavian peninsula ? 

What were the fylki ? 

Who deposed the rulers of these states, and brought them 
under his own government ? . 

What became of the deposed rulers ? 

Who were the Vikingr ? 

What influences did they exercise in Europe ? 

49. At what date were Italy and Germany separated from France ? 
From what causes ? 

Who was the son of Charlemagne? 
What happened at his death ? 
What happened at the treaty of Verdun ? 
What is the date of this treaty ? 
What begins from this treaty ? 

50. State what you know about the first appearance of the 

Slavonic and Magyar nations in history. 
From whence came the Slaves ? 
Of what countries have they formed the population ? 
Whence came the Hungarians ? 
By what other names were they known ? 
Where did they establish themselves ? 
What countries have they formed P 
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51. Give some account of the Benedictine rule, and the period 

at which it arose. 
Whence did this rule originate ? 
What was the nature of it ? 
Why was it imposed in other places ? 
For what is Europe indebted to this order ? 

52. Give the date, and circumstances of the Norman setdement 

in France. 
Who conquered that portion of the French territory now 

called Normandy ? 
By what several names was he known ? 
Why was he called the Ganger f 
What portion of France did he conquer? 
Why has it since been called Normandy ? 
Who was Rollo ? 

53. State what you know of the progress of wool manufACtures 

in Flanders. 

How was an impulse given to this trade ? 

What importance did the Flemings obtain in these manu- 
factures ? 

THIRD PERIOD. 

54. Between what dates do you place this Period ? 

55. Give the date, and circumstances under which Poland 

became a kingdom. 
Under whom were the Poles converted ? 
When does their authentic history begin ? 
From whom did they receive Christianity f 
To whom were the Poles in subjection ? 

56. What do you know of the empire of Germany under 

Otho I. ? 
What is Otho commonly called ? 
Whose son was he ? 
Of what house ? 
What was the state of Italy and the papal power under 

Otho? 
What does Germany owe to him ? 

57. At what date were the German silver mines discovered? 
What effect did this dbcovei*y produce ? 
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Before this time how were all commercial transactions con- 
ducted ? 
In what way were all payments made ? 
What had retarded the progress of trade ? 
How was this difficulty removed ? 

58. About what time did the Truce of God arise ? 
What were its objects ? 

For how long a period was private warfare forbidden ? 

Why on these days ? 

What was the value of this ordinance of the Church ? 

59. How was learning re-introduced into Europe ? 
About what date ? 

What Pope was the great patron of literature at this 

time ? 
Where had he resided in early life ? 

What had been the result ? > 

How did he endeavour to promote learning ? 
With what results ? 

What studies were thus introduced into Europe ? 
From whence had the Arabs derived them ? 

60. Give some account of the rise of chivalry. 
When did chivalry first appear ? 

For what is Europe indebted to chivalry ? 

What did it promote ? 

What change took place in chivalry at a later age ? 

How is it very frequently regarded P 

Why is this an error ? 

61. At what period does the history of Sweden begin? 
Under what circumstances ? 

When was Ghi'istianity introduced to Sweden ? 
Under what king ? 

What was the golden age of Sweden ? 
What do you know of its princes, its laws, and its people at 
that time ? 

62. Give the date, and some account of the laws of King Edward 

the Confessor. 
What were the first laws reduced to writing in England ? 
By whom were they collected. 
What other laws were afterwards collected and with the 

former reduced to a code ? 
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By whom was this done ? 

What was the Dane-lage ? 

What was the Mercen-lage ? 

What laws were made the groundwork of the collection ? 

Who began this new code ? 

Who completed it ? 

When do we hear of the Confessor^s code ? 

What did the Saxons call it ? 

What has become of these laws ? 

What is the probable supposition concerning it ? 

What do jou mean bj common law f * 
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63. Between what dates do you place this Period ? 

64. Give a clear account, with the date, of the Norman con- 

quest. 
What had brought England to a state of weakness ? 
In whom were the Saxon kings restored after the Danish 

conquest ? 
What bad been the position of Edward the Confessor in 

his youth ? 
Where had he been brought up ? 
What was the consequence ? 
Who invaded and conquered this country ? 
What changes were made by the Norman conquest ? 
What was the appearance of England after this ? 

65. Give an account of the medical school of Salerno. ' 
Where was medicine studied in modem Europe ? 
From whence had this school derived its knowledge ? 

66. Give some account of the monastery of Monte Casino ? 
By whom was this religious house founded ? 

For what is Europe indebted to it ? 
What arts did it promote ? 

67. Give an account of the struggle between the popes and 

German emperors, with the date of its commencement. 

* Maxims and customs which compose the common law, or kx 
noH. ecripta^ of this kingdom. — BlachaUme, 
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In what light did Charlemagne regard the Church ? 

What was the consequence ? 

What was the state of usefulness of that branch of the 

Catholic Church established in Kome ? 
How did this affect her position ? 
From the time of Charlemagne what change took place in 

the temporal power of the Church ? 
In what position did Bome at that time stand ? 
What abuse of her influence took place ? 
What had been the rule of the Church Catholic in primitive 

ages? 
What did that rule now become P 
What was the object of the struggle between the Papal and 

Imperial power as regards Germany ? 
What tended to advance the Papal power ? 
What were the forged decretals ? 
What was the natural consequence of the struggle between 

these powers ? 
By whom had the councils of some of the previous popes 

been directed ? 
Who was Hildebrand ? 
■ What would you say of his character, his attainments, and 

ambition ? 
With whom would you compare Gregory Vll. P 
WhyP 

By what means did he seek to reform the world P 
What does the world owe to him P 

What has grown out of the power founded by Gregory VIE. P 
What was the right of investiture P 
By whom used P 

Why had it passed into the Church P 
In what way is the word Church benefice connected with 

feudalism P 
State concisely the cause of the struggle between the popes 

and the emperors. 
On what grounds did Gregory found this right P 
Did he apply it to ecclesiastics only P 
On what grounds did he extend it to secular offices P 
68. Give an account of the feudal system in England. 
State at what period it was strengthened. 
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Was feudalism new to England at the Norman conquest ? 

What was its condition at this time ? 

Why did William the Norman reform it ? 

What peculiar advantage had he, which enabled him to 
do so? 

To whom and on what condition did he grant the con- 
quered lands ? 

What was subinfeudation P 

What was the consequence of this new form ? 

Why did the Norman nobles readily submit to this prepon- 
derance of the royal power ? 

What class was thus created ? 

What foundation was laid ? 

69. At what date, and under what circumstances were the in- 

fluences of Arabian poetry brought to bear upon Europe ? 
Whom had the king of Castile married ? 
What place had he reduced to subjection ? 
By whom had he been assisted in this undertaking ? 
Where did many of these people establish themselves ? 
What was the consequence ? 
In what did it manifest itself ? 

70. At what period, and under what circumstances were the 

Greeks and Arabs driven from South Italy and Sicily ? 

What effects, as regards the Papal power, were thus pro- 
duced ? 

In what subjection did the South of Italy remain, after the 
conquest of North Italy by the Lombards ? 

What was the state of Southern Italy, with regard to 
Byzantium, when Italy was part of the empire of Charle- 
magne ? 

When did the Arabs establish themselves in Sicily and Italy ? 

From whence came they ? 

When did the Normans land in Italy ? 

What circumstances brought them there ? 

Where did they establish a dukedom ? 

Under whom ? 

What was the consequence ? 
71. Give an account of the period of the Crusades, their object, 
and the influences produced by them. 

How many Crusades were there ? 
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Give the dates of the first and last. 

By whom were they undertaken ? 

For what purpose ? 

What attempt had been made by the Turks in the Holy 

Land? 
Are there any objections to the Crusades ? 
How, for the most part, should they be regarded ? 
What evils did they inflict on the world ? 
Did they confer any benefits ? 

What efiects did the Crusades produce on the nobles ? 
What was the consequence of this ? 
What impulse was given ? 

Of what commercial power did they lay the foundation ? 
What great trade did they open ? 
What advantages did they convey to the Genoese ? 
What articles of clothing and food were by the Crusades 

brought into Europe ? 
In what places in Europe were these first cultivated ? 
What manufacture was introduced to Sicily ? 
By what places was it taken up ? 
What efiects were produced in the political relationship of 

the states of Europe ? 

72. At what date, and in what way, was the struggle for investi- 

ture ended ? 

Between what emperor and pope was the compromise 
effected ? 

What were the symbols of spiritual investiture ? 

By whom were they claimed ? 

In addition to the refusal to acknowledge the spiritual investi- 
ture claimed by secular princes, what did the Pope also 
refuse to permit ? 

On what grounds was this done ? 

What did the Popes resign ? 

What did they retain for the Church ? 

Were Ecclesiastics thus freed from feudal obligations ? 

73. Who was the first emperor of the house of Suabia or 

Hohenstaufen ? 
Who was his rival P 

What do you know of the possessions of the latter ? 
What proceedings did the Emperor take against the Duke P 

A 
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What was about to be done with the Duke's possessions ? 

What was the consequence ? 

Give an account, with the date, of the rise of the Guelf and 

Ghibelin factions. 
What war cries did these factions adopt ? 
From what was the cry of Guelf derived ? 
From what came Ghibelin ? 
What parties did these names distinguish in Italy? 
What makes this struggle peculiarly memorable ? 

74. Give an account of Portugal as a separate kingdom, with 

the date when it became so. 
Of what kingdom was Portugal a part ? 
When was Castile added to the kingdom of Oviedo ? 
When was Portugal separated from Castile ? 
Of what value was Portugal to the Christian power in Spain ? 
What commercial advantages did Portugal naturally possess? 

75. When, and under what circumstances was Ireland con- 

quered by the English ? 
Who granted the right of conquest to the English ? 
What is remarkable in this Pope ? 
Who began the conquest ? 
What opportunity presented itself? 
What was the result, as regarded the Irish Church ? 

76. When, and by what means was the Church in Ireland sub- 

jected to the Papal power ? 
Before what time had a branch of the Catholic Church been 

planted in Ireland ? 
What was the state of that Church ? 
What wB» the character of the Irish priests in the fifth and 

sixth centuries ? 
What was her state of independence ? 
What was the state of Ireland at this time ? 
Into how many kingdoms was it divided ? 

77. At what period, and out of what circumstances did the 

funding system arise ? 
How had the Republic of Venice become involved in debt ? 
How did they meet this debt ? 
What security was given to those who had contributed their 

share to the loan ? 

78. Give the date and particulars of the league of Constance. 
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The Lombard cities in Italy were subject to what yoke? 
In what way did they throw this off? 

79. At what date, and under what circumstances did the Normtui I 

dynasty in Sicily arise ? i 

Whom did the Emperor Henry VI. marry? 
What was the consequence of this marriage ? 

80. Give the date of the birth, and some account of Roger 

Bacon. 
Who was Roger Bacon ? 
When did he die ? 
For whom did he act as pioneer ? 
From whence did Roger Bacon derive his knowledge ? 

81. Give an account of Magna Charta, and the date of the year 

in which it was granted. 
What was the state of England after the Norman conquest? 
What was the distinction between Norman and Saxon ? 
Which formed the greater portion of the population ? 
What was the consequence of the imperfect title of the sons 

of the Conqueror ? 
How did Henry I. attempt to counteract this ? 
What did Henry promise to restore to the Saxons ? 
What became of the charter of Henry I. ? 
Who brought it to light again ? 
For what did it form the groundwork ? 
From whom was Magna Charta obtained ? 
What is its value ? 

82. Give an account, with the date, of the conquest of India by 

the Arabs. 
What was the extent of the Mohammedan power before the 

end of the eighth century ? 
How far had its boundary extended in the tenth ? 
What was the new capital ? 
What new race of Khalifs arose ? 
What was the next point to which the Arabian power 

extended in India ? 
Where was the capital eventually fixed ? 

83. Give the date and circumstances of the establishment of the 

Inquisition. 
In whom did the scheme laid down by Gregory VH., reach 
its greatest height? 
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What abuse of this power had taken place ? 

Was it passiyely submitted to ? 

What means were taken in the South of France to repress 
outbreaks ? 

Under what order of monks was the tribunal placed ? 

What arbitrary act had been perpetrated at the council of 
Toulouse ? 
84. Give an joccount, with the date, of the conquest of Russia 
by the T4tars. 

Describe T&tary. 

What effects has it produced in Europe at various times ? 

When was Persia conquered ? 

By whom ? 

From Persia to what place did they advance ? 

How long were they in completing their conquest ? 

What was the T^tar capital in Russia P 

What portion of Russia remained unsubdued ? 

For what purpose did Providence seem to have reserved it? 

What was the capital of the Mongol empire ? 

How was Russia governed ? 

85. Give the date, and circumstances of the Hanseatic league. 
What effects had been produced by the Crusaders on all the 

cities of Europe ? 
What combination of towns took place in the North ? 
How many combined towns were there ? 
For what purpose did they combine f 
What other towns joined ? 
What were their great stations or stores ? 
To which of the towns was intrusted the administration of 

affairs ? 
To what extent did the power of each extend ? 
Which of the towns was supreme? 
What does the word ?ianse mean ? 
What was the influence of the hanse towns ? 

86. Give the date and circumstances of the first use of bills of 

exchange. 
To whom is commerce indebted for these ? 
For what purpose, and to whom had the merchants of Flo 

rence advanced money ? ^ 
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How was it repaid to them ? 

87. What do jou know of the destruction of the Khalifat of 

Bagdad ? 

With whom did the empire of the Mongols arise ? 

How did it affect the Mohammedan power in Bagdad ? 

How was the line of the Khalifat, descended from Moham- 
med, brought to an end ? 

What happened to the empire of the Mongols, as soon as it 
had displaced that of the Mohammedans ? 

To whom did the triple division of the empire acknowledge 
a nominal submission ? 

When was this cast away ? 

88. What is the date of the first regular Parliament in England ? 
State the circumstances connected with it. 

What was the consequence of the quarrels of Henry HI. 

and his barons ? 
How was the first Parliament constituted ? 

89. What do you know of the date, and of the close of the 

Crusades ? 
What English prince was among the leaders of the 

Crusade ? 
What caused this expedition to fail in its results ? 
What cities remained to the Christians ? 
When did these fall into the hands of the Turks ? 

90. Give the date, and some account of the conquest of Wales. 
What people inhabited Wales ? 

What had been her position with regard to England ? 
By whom was Wales reduced ? 
Under what title is it governed ? 

9 1 . At what date did the borough deputies first sit in Parliament ? 
At what period were they called together ? 

How had the troubles of the previous reign influenced 

Edward I. ? 
How did he endeavour to promote the liberties of his people? 
How did he gain the title of the English Justinian ? 

92. Give the period of the Troubadours, and such account of 

their poetry, with its influences as you may remember. 
Was the language in which the Troubadours wrote indebted 

to the Greek or Latin languages ? 
When did this language arise ? 
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Of what was it a dialect ? 
To what extent did this dialect spread ? 
What are the leading features of the poetry of the Trou- 
badours? 
What do you mean by El Chi Saber f 
Of what was it a compound ? 
Of what ranks of people were its poets ? 
What influence was exercised by this poetry ? 
What eventually became of this poetry ? 
What change took place in the language ? 
How long did the poetry and the language predominate P 
How must it now be regarded ? 



FIFTH PERIOD. 

93. Between what dates do you place this Period P 

94. Give the date and circumstances of the beginning of the 

Ottoman power. 
What people were the founders of the Mohammedan power? 
Who displaced this people and assumed their power ? 
To whom did the latter in their turn yield ? 
For what is Europe indebted to the Arabs ? 
What effect did the Turks produce P 
Who was Othman ? 
What title did he assume P 

How was the name Turk applied by the Persians? 
What was the consequence of this as regards the follower 

of Othman ? 

95. Give an account of Dante. 

Which was the country of Theocritus ? 

Of what did it become the nursery P 

Who was the first who gave consbtency to the language of 

Itaiv? 
What is his great work P 
In what characters does he there appear P 
What did he predict of the language of Italy P 

96. Give the date, and an account of the rise of the States 

General in France. 
Why was Philip IV. of France involved in difficulties P 
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What was the nature of his struggle with Pope Boniface 

VIIL? 
What assistance did Philip call to his aid ? 
What were the consequences of this proceeding ? 

97. Give the date, and some account of Petrarch. 
Where was Petrarch born ? 

Of what may he be considered the father ? 
From what productions did he form his style ? 

98. Give the date of the birth, and some account of Boccacio. 
What was the great work of Boccacio ? 

Of what may it be considered the best specimen ? 
Of what may Boccacio be said to be the originator? 
What influenced the writings, of Dante, Petrarch, and 

Boccacio ? 
How is it manifested in the case of Dante ? 
From what circumstances did this arise ? 
How in the case of Petrarch ? 
Why was this ? 

What is the nature of the writings of Boccacio ? 
Was he ever sensible of the objections to his works ? 

99. Give the date, and some account of the period in which 

wool began to be manufactured in England. 
What king introduced this manufacture ? 
What induced him to do so? 

What was the consequence as regards this country? 
What people settled here for this trade ? 

100. Give the date and some account of Casimir King of 

Poland. 
Under whom did Poland become great ? 
To what did this prince turn his attention ? 
What were his proceedings with the law ? 
Of what rank was he the founder ? 
What influence was exercised by this rank of the nation ? 
What was the main object of his policy ? 
What term of contempt was applied by the nobles to 

Casimir? 

101. At what period were cannon first used in war ? 

What do you know of the introduction of this mode of 
warfare ? 
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To whom, in the thirteenth century, was the use of gun- 
powder known ? 

From whom does he appear to have derived it ? 

What was the consequence of the use of gunpowder in 
warfare? 

102. At what time did the wars between EngLmd and France 

begin? 

Give some account of them ? 

Out of what circumstances did these wars arise? 

What was the eiFect, as regards the French power, pro- 
duced by them. 

For what are these wars remarkable ? 

What general effect was produced by them in France P 

What was it in England ? 

1 03. At what period, and under what circumstances did the 

Turks invade Europe ? 

What does the name Janizary imply? 

Of whom did this body consist ? 

For what purpose were they used ? 

What do you know of their training ? 

WHiat reputation did they obtain ? 

What was their value to the Turkish power ? 

What was the position of the Turks with regard to Chris- 
tendom at this time ? 

104. What do you know of the division of the English Par- 

liament into two Houses ? 
Give the date of the occurrence. 

In what manner had the Parliament hitherto assembled ? 
Why was the change made ? 
What were the advantages which resulted from this change ? 

105. Who was Chaucer ? 

At what period did he live ? 

What circumstances of importance are connected with him ? 
At what period did the Norman and Saxon tongues inter- 
mingle ? 
What new language was thus formed ? 
Who gave consistency to this language ? 
From whose writings did he borrow ? 
Where else did he seek for models ? 
What was the result of this combination of materials? 
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106. Give the date of Wiclifs translation of the Scriptures. 
Say what you know about it. 

By whom were the seeds of the Reformation sown ? 
For what are his works remarkable in literature ? 
What was LoUardy ? 
In what way do you regard the name of Widif ? 

107. At what time was the crown of Poland made elective ? 
Under what circumstances ? 

Who was Casimir ? 

Before the death of Casimir, what had been the order of 

succession to the Polish crown ? 
When it first became elective, what limitation was made? 
What are the consequences of an elective crown ? 
What effects 'did the reign of Casimir produce on the 

nation ? 
In what other respects than an elective monarchy was the 

reign of Casimir injurious in after times ? 

108. At what time, and under what circumstances did the union 

of Lithuania with Poland take place ? 
What marriage produced this union ? 
Who was elected successor to Casimir ? 
How did the line of Jaghellon kings arise ? 
What is the position of Lithuania ? 
In what does the importance of this event consist ? 

109. Give some account, with the date, of the union of Calmar. 
Who was the author of this union ? 

What was the great object of her policy ? 
How was this effected ? 
Why was the union of Calmar so called ? 
What wad the effect of this union ? 

110. At what date, and out of what circumstances did the wars 

of York and Lancaster begin ? 
By what other name were these wars known? 
Why were they so called ? 
Out of what circumstances did they arise ? 

111. Give the date, with an account of the opening of the Zuy- 

der Zee to the ocean. 
How was this communication with the ocean effected ? 
What does Zuyder Zee signify ? 
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What was the consequence of this change ? 

Had any other natural cause contributed to the conunercial 

advantages of the Dutch ? 
What was the original position of the great herring shoal, 

in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ? 
To what place did this remoTC ? 
What was its last change ? 
What was the consequence of this as regards the Flemings ? 

112. Give an account of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 

with the date of the period in which tbej lived. 
Who first preached the doctrines of Wiclif in Germany ? 
Before whom did he defend them ? 
By whom was the attempt renewed ? 
With what consequence ? 

113. At what date does the sera of Portugese discovery begin? 
Give some account of it. 

Who fitted an expedition to explore the west coast of Africa? 

What point was considered an impassable limit ? 

To what point did they proceed ? 

By whom was another expedition fitted out ? 

What accident happened to this ? 

Where did it land ? 

What was the consequence ? 

What instrument was now brought into general use ? 

With what results ? 

What discoveries followed ? 

114. Give the date and some account of the invention of 

printing. 
Where did this art take its rise ? ' 
By what nation was it first taken firom thence ? 
What name in Germany may be called that of the father 

of printing? 
What name in England ? 
What were the influences exerted by this art ? 

115. What were the date, and consequences of the conquest of 

Constantinople by the Turks ? 
Where were the Ottoman Turks at this time ? 
Had any attempts been made upon Constantinople by the 

Mohammedans ? 
What was the consequence of the success of the Turks P 
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What empire arose on the ruins of Greece, and of ancient 
civilisation ? 

116. What brought about the end of the wars of the English in 

France? 
At what date did it happen ? 

In the reign of what English king did these wars happen ? 
What possession alone remained to the English ? 
When did the decline of the English power in France begin ? 
Why? 

What completed the fall of English power there ? 
Was any formal termination of the war declared ? 

117. When, and under what circumstances did the T^tar domi- 

nion in Russia come to an end ? 
Who conquered these Tatars ? 
What marriage had he made ? 
What title did he adopt in consequence ? 
To what does Russia lay claim, for the same reasons ? 
How is the memory of this preserved in the royal family of 

Russia ? 

118. Give some account of the Scotch poet, Dunbar. 

For how long does a blank in English poetry take place ? 

With what exception ? 

Between what two names does this blank extend ? 

Was this the case in Scotland ? 

Who was the greatest of Scotland's early poets ? 

What similarity of language is observable in his writings ? 

When was this similarity of language most perfect ? 

119. At what period and under what circumstances were the 

wars of York and Lancaster brought to an end ? 
What happened at the battle of Barnet ? 
What happened at the battle of Tewkesbury ? 
What became of Henry VI. ? 
What was the immediate consequence of this ? 
What effect was produced in England by these wars ? 
What was the consequence as regards the royal power 

120. Who was Nicholas Copernicus ? 
At what period did he live ? 

Of what country was Copernicus a native ? 
What theory was revived by him ? 

What was the Pythagorean theory ? 
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What was the other theory ? 

Which was believed during the Middle Ages ? 

With what exception ? 

When was it entirely destroyed ? 

Of what did this theory of Copemictis form the basis ? 

At what time did Newton teach ? 

Who had supported this theory ? 

What punishments did he undergo in consequence ? 

Who corrupted the theory of Copernicus ? 

When was the error dispelled ? 

Is science indebted to Tycho Brahe ? 

121. Give an account, with the date, of the Inquisition in 

Castile. 
For what purpose was the Inquisition introduced into 
Spain? 

What alternative was offered to the Moors ? 

122. Give the date, and an account of the union of Aragon and 

Castile. 
How came these kingdoms to be united ? 
Whom did Ferdinand of Aragon marry ? 
What was the consequence of this as regards the Christian 

power in Spain ? 

123. Give an account of the De Medici family, and of the 

balance of power in Italy. 
For how long a period did the De Medici family direct the 

affairs of Italy P 
What was the great object of Lorenzo ? 
How did he accomplish it ? 
How did they obtain their riches ? 
With what amount of power were they contented ? 
To what was their ambition directed ? 
Describe their magnificence. 

124. Give the date, and an account of the conquest of Granada. 
Which was the last stronghold of the Moors in Spain ? 
By whom was it subdued ? 

Of what was this success a counterpoise ? * 

What was the consequence as regards Spain ? 

125. Give the date, and some account of the discovery of 

America. 
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What was the name and nation of the discoverer of 

America P 
To whom did he first propose the discovery of a new 

continent ? 
With what success ? 
In the event of failing in such a discovery, what did he 

propose to do ? 
How was he treated by Portugal in the matter ? 
To whom did he go as a last resource ? 
Did he make any ofier to England ? 
By whom was the proposition accepted ? 
What was the consequence ? 
How much was possessed by the Spaniards ? 
How much have they now ? 
Why does this appear a just retribution ? 
What happened to Columbus after the death of Queen 

Isabella ? 

126. Give an account of the discovery of the West Indies. 
To whom is the discovery due ? 

Under what circumstances was it made ? 

What mistakes had been made by ancient geographers ? 

Into what error was Columbus thus led ? 

Why are the West Indies so called ? 

127. Give an account, with the date, of the discovery and 

doubling of the Cape of Good Hope. 
To what does this discovery rank next in importance P 
To whom is it due ? 

By whom and when was it first visited ? 
What was it called by him P 
WhyP 

How was the discovery viewed by the king of Portugal P 
Whom did he send to double the Cape ? 
What change did he make in the name P 
Of what may the Portuguese boast P 



NOTE. 

It has been found very beneficial in teaching this course of his- 
tory to make the pupil commit to memory, most perfectly, the fol- 
lowing Table of Dates and Events. It has been observed to be equally 
useful to encourage the learner in drawing up the Synchronic 
Table, and to induce him to apply that system to the separate pe- 
riods, and in fact to all kinds of general history. 

The tables and chronological arrangement in this book have been 
compiled from Talboy's Oxford Tables ; those by Major Bell, and 
several French charts of history; and from ''Miller's Principal 
Events of Modem History, with their Times." The other authori- 
ties which have been freely used are acknowledged in their proper 
places. The necessity of some such references in the class room 
every master will readily admit 
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A.D. 400 TO 800.— THE FIRST PERIOD. 

A.B. 

400. Division of Roman Power into Western and Eastern 
Empires. 

The Municipal System. 

429. The Empire of the Vandals. 

450. The Saxons establish themselves in Britain. 

466. The Visigoths conquer Spain. 

476. The Barbarians in Italy. 

486. The Franks conquer Gaul. 

493. The Ostrogoths in Italy. 

568. Conquest of Italy by the Lombards. 

569. Birth of Mohammed. 

570. The Pandects. 

584. Foundation of the Feudal System. 

590. Gregory the Great. 

596. Conversion of the Saxons. 

622. TheHijra. 

623. The battle of Beder. 
633. The Arabs conquer Syria. 
640. The Arabs conquer Egypt. 
651. The Arabs conquer Persia. 
668. The Siege of Constantinople. 
680. Council of Constantinople. 
709. Arabs conquer North Africa. 
711. Arabs conquer Spain. 

718. Kingdom of the Asturias. 
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A.D. 

719. Feudal System in France. 

726. The Iconoclasts. 

732. The Battle of Tours. 

756. The End of the Exarchate. 

774. The Kingdom of the Lombards ends. 

779. Tithes confirmed to the Church. 

Irish Scholars in Europe. 



A.D. 800 TO 964.— THE SECOND PERIOD. 

800. Charlemagne, Emperor of the West. 

Commerce revived in Italy. 

827. Union of the Octarchy. 

840. Denmark becomes a Kingdom. 

850. Russia formed into a State. 

875. Norway a Kingdom. 

888. Italy and Germany separated from France. , 

889. The Slavonic and Magyar Nations. 
910. The Benedictine Rule. 

912. The Normans settle in France. 
964. Wool Manufactures in Flanders. 

A.D. 964 TO 1066. — THE THIRD PERIOD. 

964. Poland a Kingdom. 

967. The Empire of Germany under Otho I. 

968. Discovery of the Silver Mines in Germany. 
999. The Truce of God. 

1000. Learning acquired from the Arabs in Spain. 

Rise of Chivalry. 

1035. History of Sweden begins. 

1066. Laws of Edward the Confessv.,^ 

A.D. 1066 TO 1300. — THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

I 

1066. The Normans conquer England. ■ 

1075. The Medical School at Salerno. | 

' The Monastery of Monte Casino. 



j 
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A.D. 

1076. The Popes and German Emperors struggle for Su- 
periority. 

1085. The Feudal Law in England. 

Influences of Arabian Poetry on that of Europe. 

1090. The Greeks and Arabs driven from South Italy by the 
Kormans. 

1096. The Crusades. 

1123. The Struggle for Investiture ended by a Compromise. 

1138. The Guelfs and Ghibelins. 

1139. Portugal a Kingdom. 

1171. Ireland conquered by the English. 

1172. The Church in Ireland subject to the Papal Power. 
1175. The Funding System founded. 

1183. The League of Constance. 

1194. German Dynasty of the Two Sicilies. 

1214. Koger Bacon born. 

1215. Magna Charta in England. 
1218. India conquered by the Arabs. 

1233. The Popedom at its Height. Inquisition established. 

1243. Russia conquered by the TS,tars. 

1245. The Hanseatic Towns. 

1255. Bills of Exchange used in Italy. 

1258. The Mongols destroy the Khalifat of Bagdad. 

1265. The first regular Parliament in England. 

1270. The Crusades end. 

1282. The Conquest of Wales. 

1283. Borough Deputies sit in the English Parliament. 
1071 to 1326. The Troubadours — El Gai Saber. 

AD. 1300 TO 1500. —FIFTH PERIOD 

1300. The Ottoman Power begins. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante. 

1302. The States- General in France. 

1304. Petrarch born. 

1313. The Birth of Boccacio. 

1331. Manufacture of Wool in England flourishes. 

1333. Casimir the Great king of Poland. 

1338. Cannon used in War. 
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A.D. 

1339. Wars between England and France. 

1341. The Turks in Europe. 

1343. Division of the English Parliament into two Houses. 

1350. Chaucer, the father of English Poetry. 

1 369. Wiclif s Translation of the Scriptures into English. " 

1370. The Crown of Poland elective. 
1386. Union of Lithuania with Poland. 
1 397. The Union of Calmar. 

1399. The Wars of York and Lancaster begin. 

1401. The Zuyder Zee opened to the Ocean. 

1408. John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

1410. ^ra of the Portuguese Discoveries begins. 

1499. Invention of Printing. 

1453. faking of Constantinople by the Turks. 

The Wars of the English in France end. 

1462. The Titar Dominion in Eussia ends. 

1465. Dunbar the Scotch Poet born. 

1471 . End of the Wars of the Koses. 

1472. Nicholas Copernicus bom. 

1478. The Inquisition in Castile. ! 

1479. Union of Aragon and Castile. — Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1480. Balance of Power in Italy. — The De MedicL 
1492. The Conquest of Granada. 

Discovery of America by Columbus. 

^— ' Discovery of the West Indies. 

1497. The Cape of Good Hope doubled. 
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BURIKO THS 



MIDDLE AGES. 



A.D. 450. Chalons-sue-Marne. — In the plains of Croisette, 
not far from Chalons in Champagne, ^tius, thrice consul, 
the Koman governor in Gaul, defeated Attila and his 
Huns. The Visigoths and Alans were the allies of the 
Boman arms. The Ostrogoths and Gepidse supported the 
cause of the Huns. Attila was defeated, jet the policy, or 
personal interest, of ^tius permitted the former to retire 
in safety. From this battle, however, may be dated the 
fall of the Empire of the Huns, which expired with Attila, 
who died shortly afterwards, on his marriage night. 

A.D. 465. Stonab. — The Jutes, who had possession of Thanet 
at an earlier period than this, had been driven out of Britain 
by Guortemir, the son of Gwertheym (Vortigern). On the 
death of the former they returned, and winning the battle 
of Stonar, established permanently the first Saxon king- 
dom in Kent, under Hengist. " This was the romantic 
period of British history." 

A.D. 486. SoisBONS. — Syagrius, the Boman prefect in Gaul, 
was defeated by Clovis, the chief of the Franks. Syagrius 
fled to Toulouse, and Gaul was dismembered from the 
Boman empire. " Like the Lombards of Italy, they ap- 
pear to have been comparatively few, and to have compen- 
sated their deficiency of number by superior valour and 
activity." 
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A.D. 496. ZtjLFicH. — The AUemanni, dwelliDg at the junction 
of the rivers Rhine and Moselle, invaded Cologne, a ter- 
ritory possessed by the Franks. Clovis, assisted by his 
Roman subjects and troops, defeated the Allemanni, and 
rendered them subject to the Franks. 

A J). 623. Bedeb. — This began Mohammed's career of vic- 
tory. It was an attack by the troops of the prophet on a 
caravan of 1000 camels. The caravan was protected by 
upwards of 900 of the tribe of Koreish, against whom the 
prophet, with only 300 men, was successful. 

A.D. 638. Cadesia, on the borders of the desert, about 180 
miles from Bagdad, saw the conquest of Persia by Khaled, 
and the capture of the jewelled banner of the Persian 
empire. 

A.D. 712. Xebes de la Fbonteba, on the banks of the 
Guadalete, was the scene of the contest between the 
Visigoth and Saracen, which ended the monarchy of the 
former, and established the power of the latter in Spain. 
Taric led the Moors across the straits, and, after a severe 
struggle, defeated Roderick, the last of the Goths, who 
fled. After a pursuit of three days, his garment and his 
favourite steed were found upon the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, in which it is supposed that he was drowned. 

A.D. 732. TouBs IN BuBGUNDT, or rather the plains between 
Tours and Poitiers, witnessed the struggle between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism for predominance in 
Europe. For seven days the contest was maintained with 
great slaughter. Charles Martel was victorious, and Ab- 
derrahman fell. The followers of the latter, quarrelling 
among themselves, retired in disorder, and quitted France 
for ever. 

A.D. 840. FoNTENAi, or FoNTENAiLLE, in BuTguudy, was the 
result of the contest between the three grandsons of Char- 
lemagne for the empire. Lewis the German and Charles 
the Bald made war upon their eldest brother Lothair. This 
contest ended in the Tbeatt of Vebdun (a.d. 843), where 
a partition was made, and the history of France, Germany 
and Italy as separate states began. 

A.D. 1066. Hastings. — This battle was fought between Harold, 
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the son of Earl Godwin, the last of the Saxon rulers in 
England, and William, Duke of Normandy. Harold was 
slain. William became King of England. The Saxon 
dynasty was brought to an end, and a Norman government 
and aristocracy introduced. 

A.D. 1139. OuBiQUE. — After the battle of Ourique, the 
Moors were expelled from Portugal, and a separate and 
independent Christian kingdom was established to play an 
important part in the maritime history of the world. 

A.D. 1176. Lbgnano. — An attempt had been made by Fre- 
derick Barbarossa to force the Lombard cities under the 
imperial yoke. The Lombard cities freed themselves at 
this battle. Venice succeeded in obtaining a truce for six 
years between the pope and the emperor. This led to the 
Treaty or Constance (a.d. 1183), which established 
their independence. 

A.D. 1236. Ubeda was fought between Malek-en-Nasir, one 
of the Almohade princes of Morocco, and Alfonzo IX. 
of Castile. In it the Christians were successful, and from 
this period the Christian power began to advance once 
more in Spain. 

A.D. 1242. LiGNiTz, or Wahlstatt. — A grandson of Jangez 
Khan led the Mongols into Europe, and, defeating Henry 
Duke of Silesia at this place, advanced into Germany. 
The Mongols were unable to retain the conquests they had 
made, and speedily retired. 

A.D. 1265. Evesham. — This was the last battle of the civil 
war which had arisen between Henry III. and Simon 
de Montfort. Edward, the son of Henry HI., having es- 
caped from the captivity into which he had fallen after 
the battle of Lewes, defeated and slew Leicester, who, 
although he had advanced popular privileges, had made 
a treasonable attack on the royal prerogative. 

A.D. 1284. Meloria. — Off the island in the Mediterranean 
bearin<» this name was fought a naval battle, which termi- 
nated the disputes between Pisa and Genoa, a contest 
which had endured during two centuries, and which ended 
in the subjugation of Pisa to Florence. 
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A.D. 1314. Baknockbubn, near Stirling, was fou^rht between 
Edward U. and Robert Bruce. The former had an army 
of 80,000 men ; the latter commanded only 30,000 ; yet 
Bruce was successful, and the independence of Scotland 
was established. 

Aj>. 1315. MoBGABTEN. — This battle, which has been called 
** the Marathon of Switzerland ^* (see ante, p. 92.), marks a 
period in the change of warfare, and in the establishment 

of the Swiss CONFEDEBATION. 

AJ>. 1346. Cbe^i. — The English king, Edward III., with an 
army of 30,000 men, defeated 90,000 of the French. This 
battle, the first great engagement which arose out of the 
English claim on the French throne, is also remarkable, as 
that in which cannon was first used by the English. But 
when the dauphin (afterwards Charles Y. the Wise) came 
of age, he succeeded in restraining the disturbances in 
France, arising from the Routiers^ or disbanded soldiers, of 
the late wars, and the tDicquerie, or peasants of Ficardy, 
who were in revolt against their lords. Having given 
some consistency to his government he foiled the designs 
of the English, and, by the Tbeatt of Bbetigni (a.d. 
1360), persuaded Edward to renounce his claim, on con- 
dition that the English should hold Aquitaine, the county 
of Fointhieu, with Calais and Guisnes, in uninterrupted 
sovereignty 

a.d. 1356. Poitibbs. — This was the first great battle fought 
by the Black Prince of England. With an army of 12,000 
men he routed 60,000 of the French, and took prisoner 
the French king John. 

A.D. 1367. Navabettb. — This battle was fought by the 
Black Prince, in order to restore Peter the Cruel to the 
Spanish throne, which had been seized by his natural 
brother, Henry of Trestamere. In this battle the com- 
panies of adventure, under Bertrand du Guesclin, dis- 
tinguished themselves. The expenses incurred by the 
English in this war were eventually the cause of heavy 
exactions by the English in France, which, amongst other 
causes, led to their expulsion. 
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A.D. 1385. Aljubarbota. — A civil war ending in this battle 
placed on the throne of Portugal John, an ecclesiastic, 
a natural son of King Pedrp. It saved the independence 
of Portugal, and opened the most briUiant period of its 
history. 

A.D. 1396. NicopoMS. — The Ottoman Turks, under Bajazet, 
had entered Europe, and at this battle overcame the united 
forces of Christendom, under Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
and others, from whence Bajazet proceeded to invest Con- 
stantinople, but without success. 

A.D. 1402. Angoba, in Asia Minor, saw the contest between 
Bajazet and Timor, or the Ottoman and Tdtar. The 
Turkish army of 120,000 men was defeated by the Tatar 
host, consisting of 700,000 men. Bajazet, taken prisoner, 
died in the following year. This served as a balance 
against the overwhelming power of Mohammedanism or 
the Ottomans, and, by weakening the Mohammedan power, 
prepared the way for that of the Portuguese in the 

East. 

A.D. 1415. Agikcourt, was the consequence of the claim of 
Henry IV. to the crown of France, and the non-fulfilment 
of the engagements made by king John, the prisoner of 
the Black Prince. As at Cre^i and Poitiers, the odds 
were greatly against the English, but the results were most 
disastrous to the enemy, who lost there the flower of their 
nobility. It made, for a short time, France a province 
of England. By the Tebatt op Tbotes, or perpetual 
pence (a.d. 1420), Henry obtained the Princess Catharine 
to wife, — the regency of France during the king's life, — 
the crown at the king's death. 

A.D. 1461. Belgeade. — By the siege of Constantinople, 
which happened in 1453, the Turks had established them- 
selves in Europe. But in Albania, under George Castriot, 
called by the Turks Scanderbeg, or Prince Alexander, 
they received a permanent check to their further ad- 
vancement. Belgrade was the bulwark of Europe against 
Mohammedanism and the Turks. 
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A.D. 1485. BoswoBTH Field. — This battle closed for ever 
the disputes of York and Lancaster — ended the line of 
Plantaganet — put the crown in the possession of the 
Tudors, and prepared the way for a new course of policy 
in England. 



THE END. 
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CHESNEY.— THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 

THE RIVERS EUPH RATE8 AND TIGRIS, carried on hj order of the British Goremneot, 
In the Yeara 1836, 1836, and 1837. Br lJent.-Col. Cheaner, R.A. F R.S., Commander of the 
Expedition. VoU. I. and II. in rojral 8to., with a coloured Index Map, and numeroui Plates 
•au Woodcuts, (St. cloth. 

Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, price ll.llf. 6ir.in ease. 

*•* Th« emUre werA will eontht •/ Four Fofwmfs, roy«/ 8tr«. embttUhked with Nlnetf-tnem 
Plmte$, heridei wumeroHi Wo^ismt Illuatratimnt, frvm Drmwiug$ cki^f mad* if OJteer$ 
0mpi»f0d im the Smrvefi. 

CLISSOLD.— THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APO- 

CALYPSB, as derived from the WTritingsof the Hon. Emanuel Swedenbonr: illustrated 
and conirmed bj Ancient and Modern Authorities. Bt the Rev. Augustus CUssold, M.A.f 
formerijr of Exeter College, Oxford. 4 vols. Two Guineas, cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition J improTed. Foolscap Sro.with 23 Platei,7<*6d. cloth ; withcoloured Plates, ISf. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL: Comprising a* complete Biographr of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles I userted in Cfaronoloncal order. Edited by the Rev. W.J. 
Conybeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity Colleire, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Howson. 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Engravinffs on Steel 
and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on 
the spot by W. H. Bartlett; and nnmeruas Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, etc. The 
First Volume > with Eighteen Steel Plates, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. 
4to. 28*. cloth. 

*•* To form Two Tefsm^t, in eourMt t/publieatlou in about Twenfjr Parts, price 2t. eaekt 
of wkiek Sev«nta«n art now readp, 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
JAfe , with numerous approved Formulse of the Medicines recommended . By James Copland) 
M.D.( etc. etc. VoU. I. and Ii. 8ro. 3f. cloth s and Parts X. to XV. 4s. 6d. each. 

CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Corner, Author of *' Questions on the History of Europe," etc. With Two 
Illustrations eugrared on Steel. Square fcap. 8vo. bt. cloth. 

COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED 

BY THE ACKNOWLEDGED AND AUTHENTIC TEACHING OF BACH RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls* College, Oxford i Vicar 
of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, London. 2 Tols. 8vo. 28*. cloth. 



CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.B. 
lu One very large Volume, lllnstrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravinn on Wood, 
explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direction 
of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. 31. 13«. M. cloth. 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of the Game. lUuKtrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of " Principles of Scientific Uatting," etc. With 'l\ro Engra- 
vings on Steel; uniform with Harrjf Hitover't Hunting Field. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. half-bound. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAINt in Two Parts: the First Part bcinar Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Dar of the Week^ selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part II. compriainff an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday iu the Year, iiy 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon-Kesidentfary of St. Fam's Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth { or, bound by Hayday, Sl«. 6a. calf lettered ; &()<. morocco. 



«.„.,.»,,, f THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12«. cloth, 
separately -^tHE DOMESTIC LITURGY, price lOt.Grf. cloth. 



DAVIS. — CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary iu China; Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hong-Kong. 2 vols, post 8vo. M-itb Maps nud 
Wood Engravings. \_In the preu. 

DELABECHE.--THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. ISt. cloth. 



DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henrr T. De 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom 
of the Lords Comi 
Plates, 14«. cloth. 



WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henrr T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order 
of the Lords Commissioners of H. M.Treasary. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large 



DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE 

ON ELECTRICITY; ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. ByA. De la 
Rive, of the Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings . 2 vols. Svu . 

[/is the pre$$. - 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. Br 
James Deunistoun, ol Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, aud 
' Engravings on Wood. 8 volt, square crown 8vo. il. 8*. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of << Letters to my Unknown Friends,*' "Twelve Years Ago,** *'Some 
Passages from Modern History," and '* Letters on Happiness." Second Edition, enlarged'. 
]8mo.2«.M. cloth. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Locic Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal 
Commission for Promoting the Finn Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses uf 
Parliament, etc. 8vo. 16*. cloth. 
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Vol. II. On the Italian Practice of OH PaiHttng, i$ preparing /or puhlieation. 



THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

MEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greeli 
and the English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek*English and EnjriIsh«Greek. Second Edition, carefully revised i with a new Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42a, 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occanrences, etc. etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 81. ISt. M. cloth; large paper, 41. 14s. 6d. 
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NKW WOBHSaM) 2»BW EDITIOHe 



EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMOlff. 

InTvo IlMtak Pnt I. Tte Thaorjr, Priiicirlec> airi Ptactiee of nf-niUvf fhr SMiiwu t 
with liiks of fOiMl SKlaoa Files for orcrr gvod River in tkn Rknlte.— Htt U* ttferHMtoaJ 
Histarr of tte 8iinm,.aU its known- HiUt* deswilKd, mhI cIm' htat mtr vtimtUf&kMj 
Breeding It explained. UMfiillf lUattnted witli namaooe coloured enrnTinn of Smlnon 
Files and SiUommi Frr. Bjr KpiMMera, Anchor of •• A HaadBook of Aniriinc (^* asalstod by 
Andrew Towic*.ef Invenkla, Maaanr oCtko Dnka of fintiiariand'a Hafainn irtsfcnrias 



Towif^.ef liiveraUa, Mawfer oftko Dnko of 8nllieii«a4'8 8«teoa. EMMrfM. 
Foolscap 8fo. with coloured Plktaa, 14s.clotk. 

EPHEMEIIA.^A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Tearhlng PTv VUhinqr, Th>lliuBr, Bottom FIsUnir, and Salmon FIshlnr. With thcMMtiral 
Historj of River Fish, and the best Modes of CatcUair tfaent. By Ephemera. Mew 
Edition, enlarred and iaprored. Fooloeapefo. with Wted KBgniriniai.S*. otolh. 

ERMANv— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Inclndinir Excorslons Northwards, down the Obi, to the P6lar C|rde«,aa4 SMrtitaMnda, 
to tlie Cl^nese Frontier. By Adolph Ennaa. Transiatctf by W . D. Cooloyv Bml swthor of 
«*The History of Maritime and Inland Discorery." 2 toIs. 8to. with M^«21iwM.«iMh. 

FORBES— DAHOMEY ANDi THE, DAHOBCAWS* 

Being tho Jounala of Two Missions to the Kinc o f 0*liDmor» and ResUeaeo at MaCii^tal 
la the Yoara IM9 and ISiO. By Ftederiok K. Forbea, OommaDderv ILN.,. F.B.O.S«. Aathor 
of " Five Yten In China.** and '* Six Months in the African Blockade.** With iO Plales 
printed in colonrs, and Wood KograTings. 8 vols, post 8vo. 2U. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH.— NOEWA.Y IN 1848 & 1840.: 

ContniainK Rsabico. among tha Fields and Jijords of the Caatial aad. Weateni- Dtetricts { 
and iociuding Remarks on Its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social Urgpaisaklon. 
By Thomas Foresur, Esq. With iCxtracts from the Jounials of Lieutenant M. S. Biddulph, 
Royal Artillery. With a coloured Map, Wood Engravings, and 10 coloured Plates from 
Drawingpjaade oa the Spot. Svo. 18«. oloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with theConrta at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Fosa, F.S.A., of the Inner Teasale. 
Vols. L Ui UI. aa4 17. Sro. fiSn doth. 

FRANCIS— THE HI&TORY OF THE BANK OF BNGHAND; 

lu Times and Traditions. By John Frauds. Third Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 21«. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its Sodal Relhtions aad Revelations. By John Francis. 3 volk. Svo. afl«.,cloth. 

FRANGIS. — CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE ByJohaFiancU. Sccoad.Edition. Svo. 12s. doth. 

THE. POETICAL WORKS OJF OLIVER. GOLDSMITH!. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Uniform with Thomton'i Semoni illu$trated bg tht Etching Club. 
8qaara.oi0wn8vo.-21s. cloth ; or 36s. bound-ia nMwocco, by Uaydayw 



GOSSE:— A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMABSA. 

By p. H. Gosse, Esq. Author of "The Birds of JimudoH!' " Popular BdUsk OttdttolOgy 
etc. ^With coloured Plates. Post Svo. 14i. doth. 



GRAHAJH.— EHTGLISH; OR, THE ART Or COMffOSITION. 

BxplalnediiaaSericaof InatmctionaandBsaamlea. ITjITi T tTrnhmu Wonn Bullion trr 
vised and. iBH»tovad» ]i»olaeap8vo.4Sf * oftotlk 
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lUustntlBir wweMumuidhto ■vmrta^ad ■n)n !■, fmn- a.o. 14M«o a.d. 154S. Bjrth* Ber. 
John Hkmpden Gorney, M.A.« Bcctor of Bt. THmf% >lM y to > — . l>cap> Amu7*« M.4rioth. 



GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOP^BIAi OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illastratcd with, more than 
OneThovsand Bngnnritti^ on Wbod, fromi Designs by J. 3. Gwilt. Second Kdition, with 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry^ and Stability of Gothic ArehitseAwe :■ Comprising 
upwards of £ighty additional ^Voodeuts. 8to. 62$. 6d. cloth. 

SffPPLBMBNT. Conprfaringr »- View of the Snnnetrrand- Subillty of Gothle:Architketai«|, 
Addenda tt> the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work. With vpwacdt of'Ei^ty 
WvodcatSt 8iro. Si. cloth. 

HALL'S (SroNEY) GENEEAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFT1F>TtiR1ER MAPS {sIm 201n. by.7Biii.)^with the Divisions and Bbnndariaa oaraAiIiy 
ooloared|. aad'an Alpkaoetical Index of aU>the Names contained in' the Mapa, witU^their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entlrely-'New Edition, corrected throngfaont from- tlw best 
and most* recent' Autbofitien ; with au the Rliilwaya laid down, and many of tUe Mapa re- 
drawn and re-engraved. Colombier4t«. S/; 5*. bidf-bowad in russia* 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESEBTT 

STRUCTUBB OF THB BNGUSH' LANGUAGE. By the Rct.M. Harrison, M.A.,Jate 
Fellow of (ttaeen'l College, Oxford. Post 8ro. 8s. M. cldth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hieorer, Author of** Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Speetadea^ for Yinng 
Sportsmen."' With Two Plates, one representing *'The Bight Sort)** the otiMr, *'The 
Wrong Sort.'* Fcap. 8to. fis. half<bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover. Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Tdk; or, Sneetades for ITonng 
Spertsmetti'*' WIthrS Platea^one repr«scnting«** Going like Workmen ;" the other, ** Going 
like MuBk.**' Foolscap 8vo< 6«. half- bound; 

HARRY HIEOVER— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUfii- 

POSES AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more 
thanfbr ahow.. BrHnrryHieoTer, Author of ^< StableTalk and Table Talk/* With.3 Plates, 
one-repr(«entlnfr-**'A pretty good sort for most parposea;'* the other, ***Ragrtlinr''sr (mm! 
•oit ttufwaj pnrpoic." FooUcap 8n>. it. half.bouud. , ^ 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or. Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
** Stable- Talh< and Table Talk; or, Spectkailes for YMing Spwtvnien.'* With a Poctraltioe 
the Author on- his favourite Horse ** Hhrlequih." Sd Edition. Foolscap8vo. 6a. half »lMMUid. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or.SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Hairy Hieovob NowJLdition. S^ola. 
aro. with Pattimit,.24«h«l0lh. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Gnns and Shooting . By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, eorreeted, 
enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-6ve Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C.Varley,Dickes, etc. 8vo.3U. cloth. 



HAYDNS BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

ConUininr Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Ecelesiastfcal, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time t 
compiled chiefly from the Rccordaof the Pnblio OiBces. Together wltk-the S^wtetgwr^f 
Europe, from the Foundation of their respective States; the Pecragn of England and of 
Otvat'Britaln } and numeroos other Usta. Boing a Jfew Edition, impraved' aiideontinned, 
of BBATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. Byt Joseph' Hsydn, Comi^tr of **The-Dlelianuy 
of Dates,'* and othor Wbrks. 8to* iSt, half4*onud; 
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NEW WORKS AND KEW EDITIONS 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir Jokn P. W. Hcnchcl, B«rt. Mc. New Edition i vltk PUtet and SnrraTiiirs on Wood. 
Svo.Uto. doth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With K Glance at Bad Habits. Bjr Aytty6(. ««ManDen make the Man.** New Edition, 
rerised (witk .\ddltiont) bjr a Lady of Rank. Foolarap8T0.2«.M. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIME. Bj Hennr Richnd Lord Holland. Edited by hit Son. Henry Edirard Lord Hallaad. 
Vol. I. post 8vo. '9*. 6d. cloth. 



LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

BEMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard I>ord Holland. Conprlaing Anecdotes, and an 
Account of luch Persons and PoliticRl Iiitrifnea in Foreifu Countries as have f alien 
within kis Lordship's Ubserratlon. Kdited by his Son. Henry Edward l«id Holland. 
With Facsimile. Second Edition. Post 8to. lOs. M. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D.. F.R.S., etc.. Fellow of the Royal College of Phrsicians ; Pkysl- 
clan ExtrMordinary to the Qaeen ; and Physician In Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 8to. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY; A Course uf Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter 
Farqnhar Hoolc. D.D.. Vicar of Leedii, Prehendarr of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Uueen. New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 6«. cloth. 

HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS: . 

Or a Pnpalar Gnldc to the Royal Botunic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker. 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edltioni with unmerons Wood- 
SngrBTiags. 16mo. price Od. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the PhKuoffamoas or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth EditiPB 
with Additions and Corrections, and numerous Figures, illustratlTe of the Umbellifcroas 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker. F.R.A. 
and L.S. etc., and G. A. Walker Arnott. LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed.i Regius Professsor 
of Dotanv in the UiilTcrslty of Glasgow. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14«. cloth; or with the Plates 
colourea, price 21«. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Kdition, rcTlsed 
and corrected ; with Maps and Fae>similcs. 5 vols. 8to. 8/. 8f. cloth ; or 61. bound in calf. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B D. of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of bis " Introduction to tbeCritical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy scriptures.'* New Kdition. l2mo. with Maps and Engravings j 
9$. boards. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howltt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 1 6mo.6«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOTS COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a Couotnr Boy, written by Himself i Exblbitlnr all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children In the Country. Edited by Wifilam Howitt, author of 
•* The Rural Life of England,'' etc. New Edition. Feap. Svo. with 40 Woodcuts, ta. doth. 
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HO WITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old HallB.Battle-Fieldi, and Scenes illustratiTe of Striking Pwssfei in ISngrlisb Hiitoryand 
Poetry. Bj William Uowitt. New Edition ; witii 40 Woodcuta. Medium 8vo. 21«. clotfai. 

SECOND SERIES, chieflrin the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highlj-finiahed Woodcuts, from Diawings 
made on the spot. Medium 8ro. 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. With Kng-raTings on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams t uniform with Fuitt to Remarkable Placet. Medium dT0.21«.cloth. 



HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 



By J.C. Hudson, Esq., late of the Leiracy Duty Office, London : author of ** Pla 
for Making Wills/' aud** The Parent's Hand-Book.'^ New Edition. Foolscap 



Loudon : author of ** Plain Directions 

8vo. St. cloth. 



HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. 1 V.and 1 Vict, 
c. 36. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New PIditiou, corrected. Fcap.ST0.2«.6if. cloth. 

*•* Tk9uh9Vt Two Worktmafbekadiu One Folume^priet 7t.eUth. 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-oporation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. G«. cloth: or in 2 vols. 8«. 6d. each cloth j 2«. 6<f. each 
sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Unirerse.' Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. 3«. 6<f. each cloth ; 2f. 6rf. 
each sewed t or in post Sto. price 12t. each. Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 6«. cloth: or in 
16mo. 2«. 6d. sewed ; 3t. 6d. cloth. Part II. Svo. post 7f . cloth ; and in 16mo. 3«. sewed, or 
4«. cloth. 



SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE.' 

A Olaskified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare's Plays aod Poems. With an elaborately illuminated Border in the charac- 
teristic Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in very massive 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The 
Illuminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square 
post Svo. price One Guinea. 
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MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Flue Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders, the Benedictines !n England and in Germany; the 
Returmed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order ; the 
Augiistines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; 
and the Older of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the sIcokd Sbribs of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 
Svo. 28«. cloth. 



MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Sbribs. Containing, Letcends of the 
Angela and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops'; the 
Hermits; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Volume 
for the convenience of Students and Travellers ; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown Svo. 2S«. cloth. 
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MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As mrwMMd In the Fine Attt. Ponnioff the Thuud mmd euntludhfg Sbrtj* of Smered 
mmd Lne*9^»Tt -^f'* Br Mrs. Jemeaun, Author of <* CharaetcrUtice of Women,*' etc. 
With'KtcUttfi bjr the Autlior, and Knip^aring* on Wood. Square cruwn 8vo. 

£/fi the preu. 



JEFFRET (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

RKVIRW. Bf Francis Jeffrey, late One of the Jadf ei In the Court of Session in Scotland . 
Second Edition. S toIs . 8ro . 42« . cloth . 



I 



WSHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life bj Bixhop Heher. Rerised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, in Ten Volumes. Vols. II . to IX. 8fo. price Ualf-»- 
Goinea each. 

••« Ti^ Tirst rclmme (but the last 1m oHUtr f/ p«bUc«tMm)»«t(ff MVtaln AsAe^.BMer'e 
Lift •/ Jrrtmjf Tuflor, tjttende* by the Edlfr. 

IFol. X. it in the preu. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAT IN LENT. 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jerernv Taylor. By the Author •f •*.AtBn Herbert,*' 
*'The Child's f trat.UUiory of Aome," etc. Fcap. 8ro. b». eloth. 

JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

DeacrlptWe, Physical, Statitticnl, and Historical i Formlnr a complete General Gaxetteer 
of the World. Br Alexander Keith Johnston, F.II.S.E. P.R.G.8. F.G.S.; Geeigs^pher at 
Sdinbnrrh in Ordinary to Her Majesty; Anther of **The Physieal Atlas of N«twUl Phe- 
■anseiin.^' In One Volume of 1,440 pares, comnislnr nearly fifty .Thanaatid ^Naawsof 

■ strongly half'Wnaa in nsaia, ■with iodble back,] 



4«4i. 



cloth.] oti 



, prise 4U. 



KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the RnglUh Commonwealth.till the period of the Norman Con^ueat* Bv John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. Svohi.Bro.SSs.cleth. 

EIRBY AND SPENCE^AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLOOY.; or, Blemenfts df the WntuMil History' of InsecUt eompeising an account of 
noxious and uaefal Insects, of their Metanorphnses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noiaea, Hybernation, luatinet, ete. Br W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. 
Rector of Barham; and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.8.& L.S. Mew Edition, enlarged. StoIs. 
8T0.31«.6d. doth. 

L. E. L— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDONt OosBprisuiff the IMP.ROVISA3'RICR, the VKNKTIAN BRACBLKT. the 
GOLDfBN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, ami other PoeUeai Remains. New Rdltion, 
uniform with Moore's Songt, Balladi, and Saered Songi; with 2 Vignettes by Rieharo 
Doyle. 3to1s. 16rao. I0«. cloth; morocco, 21t. 

LAING.— NOTES ON THE POI^ITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

OFDiSNMARK AND T{»: DUOHIB8<OF*^H<}L6TEIN AND^LBSWiOK. Br Samuel 
Laiag.'Eeq., Author of •< Joomal of a 'Residence in Norway,** **A Tour in Sweden," 
**rN««u8 0^a>ftaweller,*' etc. £/» the preu. 



LATN'G.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATE OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849 > being the Second 
Series of ••Notes of a Trareller.'* By Samuel Lainff.Bso., author of •• A Journal of aResi- 
denre in Norway," the Translation of •' The Heimskrlngla,'* and of " Nous of «Tca«ell«r 
on the So«ial and FolltlealSute Af France, Pmaaut/* etc. -8ro. 14«. cloth. 

LAiRDNER.— THE GREAT EXHTBITION AND LONDON IN 

'18S1. Reviewed by Dr. Lardner, Midhcl Chevalier, John Lemoinne, and Hector Berlios. 
*8to. [AVar^ readg. 



i 
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LARDNER'S CAmNET CYnLaRJjniA. 

TheOaMaet.CWclafMiiUMar.Hiiitonr, AiaKraphy. UtcMlare, tbe Art* mad. S dw i w , Ntaral . 
<Hutoir,«Md liMiUfactttrM. •Coapri*MV«.ti«rie»t>f OristaMlWorlu b^BlrJoln Herschel. 

Sir J«mes Mackintosh, Bohcrt fiioiitli«Tt Sir .David Btetrnter, .TIuhbss 'l£«i||ktl«T. John 

Fonter, Sir Walter Scott, Thoma* Moore, Bishop Thirlwall, the Rev. G. R. Gleir, J. C. L. 

Siamondi, John Phillips, F.R.S., G.S., and other emineot Writers. 132 toIs. fcap. 8to. 

with Vignette 'jnUes, price Ninktrsn QouwAfrCloth^-vThewiMiui MMmt«|f,in S«ts or 
'Sutiu, piiee Taaaa. 8KisxjNos«nd:iin»BMc» aaoh VoUuae. 



Tkt, €»avUte.Seri*M omifHwrtkt fallmmimf Wufitt :— 



]. Bellas History of Russia . a>T«U. lOt^Ctf. 
3. BeU'KLiTe«ofBrItishPoeti,3Tols. 7'. 

3. Brmratci^s (H>tie« • . ItoI. ai.M. 

4. CMleyVliittitfaBeuid Jn- 

lancDinoBvcry . . SvoU.Itt.M. 

5. Croir6*a History of IiVance, 3 toIs. 10«. M. 

6. DeMorganonProhabllitieri, I vol. 3<.8rf. , 

7. Pe SisBiondi's History of 

the Italian Republics . ItoI. ii.W. i 

8. De Sismondrs Fall of the 

Koman Empire . . 2 vols. 7«< 

9. Donovan's Chemfatiy . 1 vol. 8t.W. J 

W.iPoBwnh JhMMsdc Jteo> 

nomy 2>vola. 9k 

ll9 Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tugal .... 5vols. 17t«6tf* 

.IS. 'XhmhaaiSs Hiat«fy «f Dm- 

.nMr](»Bw«4euyjBBd Mer- 

w«y S-TOls. 10«.6if. , 

13. Dunham's History df Po- 

land .... 1vol. 8«. 6tf. 

14. Dunham's Germanic .Eoi' 

pire .... 3v«U. I0i«<6tf. 

15. 'DnitlunBi's IBucope dvlug 

the Middle Ages . ' . '4 vols. -Ht. 

16. Dunham's British Drama. 

lists .... 2 vols. 7a. 

17 • Dunham's Lives of Early 

■WtUn«ofBiea«Blteta,lTOl. Sf.Crf. 

IS.TsnvA's Histonr of the 

UnltMSUtes . 3 vols. 7«. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 

man Anti^inities . . 2 vols. 7«> 

20. Voastetfs JUves of 'the 

Statesmen of the 'Com- 

mouireaith . . frrols. 17«.6tf. 

21. Cleg's Lives of MiUtary 

Commanders . . 3 vols. lOf . 6<f. 

22. Gratlan'a Hktory wf the 

Wdl he«huMto . . 1 wl. ««.ftf. ' 

28. HeMkMr*« B«taay . . 1 vol. 8«.<ir. 

^. HciMhcl'AAstrMHmty . ItoI. .8f<«(f. ' 

'85.'Hers«b«rs Disceatse on 

"Natoral PhUosophy . Ivol. -Ss.etf. 

26. History of Rome . 2 vols. 7«. 

27. History of awtoeHuid . IvOl. ^.6rf. 

36. Holland's TsMtiae an tte 

M«ouiaetBrM.ia,14«t»i.,S>TOls. IQs.M. 

21. James's Lires of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . 5 vols. 17«.6<f. 

SO..Kat«r.«iulLnsdBer's Me- 

ehsnies . Ivol. 3«.64f. 

«l.<K<^tl4r^ OtttUaas of 

Miatoiy . ... . ItoI. :8t,<<r. 

92.I«atiacfbAatthHetic . J tOI. Zt,6d. 



83. ' Lardnef'r Geometry 
S4. Lardner on Heat] . 



1-nil. 
1vol. 



3f.6rf. 
3*. 6<f . 



35. Ltfdacr^a HydrosUUeaand 

Pneumatics . . iT«l. fi«.*6tf. 

36. Lantnerand Walker's Ele«- 

trielty Hid Magnetism, 3Tdls. 7«. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

OoarCeaayte Uvea «f Bri- 
ttohSutesmen . . T -tflkt. 9it.'6d. 

88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 

land .... IOtoIs. 35«. 

89. MontgMiflvTjuid «MUeyls 

£aBlaeatI«aUaa,Spaaiah, 
■atMLPttrti^ueseAnthots^.Jvols. lQ«.6rf. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 10«. 6tf. 

41. Nicolas's Chnmelogy of 

lUstory ItoI. St. ttf. 

M3. Phillip*' IVeatlse maOan- 

kigy .... ^d^ob. 3«. 6tf. 

43. Powell's History of Natoral 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 3«. M. 

44. Porter's Treatise en the 

Maualaetiireof«Uk . Ivol. Sf.Srf. 

45. Porter's Maaafaetue of 

Porcelain and Glass . ItoI. Z».%d. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 toI. 3i. 6if . 

47. Scott's History .iif <Scot- 

laad ,. . . . 2to1s. 7«. 

48. Shelley^ Uv«s or Smincnt 

'Fctach Aathars . . -^toIs. 7t. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1 Tol. 3s. 6<f. 

aO. Soathey's Lives of BriUsh 

Admimhi . . . frvola. 17«.«tf. 

51. Btebbiag'a Choireh History, 9to1s. 7«. 

52. Stebbing's History Of- the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. Ti. 

53..Swalosoa'B Discoarse oa 

.Natasal'Histaiy . . ItoI. Ss.fitf. 

84.«widBseii's Natural His- 
tory and Claasiiestiou at 
Aaimala . . ItoI. S«.6(f. 

iS.Swaiason's Habitaaadla- 

stincts of Animals . 1 toI. 3s. 6<f. 

56. Swainson's Birds . . 3 vols. 7«. 

«7. Swaiasail's Fish, RcptUes, 

(•tc J2.T0is. .7$. 

i8..'«i«ainsoal«l|nadrapeds . 1 t»1. 3«. 6<f . 

69. Swainson's Shells and 

Shellfish . . . iTol. 3<.6rf. 

60. Swaiusoa'aAaimalsiaMe- 

aageries . 1.t<o1. a«.6tf. 

- 61 .. Swnioaoa'iS Taxiderasy and 

BtbUagaphy . Imi. 3«.6d. 

62. Thlrlwall'j Hietoiy of 

Greece . . . . 8vi)ls. '28«.' 
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LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lecture* on Snbjectt connected with Clinical Medicine ; compriiiar Diseasefl of the Heart. 
Bj P. M. Latham, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. NewBdition. S vols. Umo.l6«. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Schools and Yonngr Persons: comprising 
the Prittcipira of Ciaaaification, Interspersed with amnsinic and instmctiTC Accounts of the 
most rrmarlcable Animals. By Mrs.R. Lee. New Edition, rerised and eularyedi with 
nomeroas additional Woodcats. Foolscap Sro. 7$. 6d. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of " Letters to My Unknown Friends," '* Twelve Years Ago, a Tale," 
*' Some Passages from Modern History," and " Discipline." Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

ByaLa'dy. Third Edition. Foolscap 8to.6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Llndley, Ph.D., P.R.S.L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and nnmerous 
Additions . '2 tuIm. 8vo. with Six Platesand nnmerous Woodcuts, 24«. cloth. 



LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION and MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS cousiderrd with a View to their general ReTision and Consolidation; also, an 
Inquiry into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay, tiro. Jt, 6d. cloth. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, >''lorilc^ium e iusibus poeticls diTersorumOxouiensium Gneciset Latlnisdecerptum. 
Cnraute Uulielmu Liuwood, M.A. Mdl» Christ! Alnmmo. 8ro.l4«. cloth. 

LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministrr : with a particular reference to the Controrersy on 
the Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rct. Edward Arthur Utton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
8T0.16f. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap Sto. 5f. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Mouth : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitt-beu and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 7«.6if. cloth. 

LOUDON— THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Knjov a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. London, author of ** Gardening for 
Ladies," etc. r<}ew Edition. Foolscap 8 vc, with Plate and Woodcuts, 7«. 6<r. cloth. 



LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry^ Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning nud Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
trith Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Ag^ricultural Purposea. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and aMemoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood Eugravinga, 
7f . M, cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the ArtorHum tt FmUettum BriUumiemm abridged: eonUdniag the Hardy Treei 
and Bhrubi of Great Britain, NatiTe and Foreign, eeientiiicaUT andpopnlarlj described i 
with their Propagatiout Cnltnret and Utes in the Aru. With about 2,000 EngraTings on 
Wood. 8to. 3/.1Qi. cloth. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDU OF GARDENING: 

Conprlaing the Theorr and Practice of Rorticnltare, Floiicvlture, Arbotlcnltare, and 
Landacape Gardening t incinding all the latest ImprorementB ; a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Countries} and a Statistical View of its Present Sute ; with Snggestions for Its 
Fatare Progress in the British Isles. By J. C. London, F.L.8. H.R., etc. Illnstrated with 
manr hnn<ued Engravings on Wood by Branston. New Edition, conected and improved 
by Mrs. London. 5to. Mm. cloth. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDU OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and PracUce of the Valnation, Transfer. Laying-ont, ImproTement, 
and if anagtment of Landed Property, and of the cnltivation and economy of the Animal and 



Vegetable Productions of Agnculture, including all the latest improrements. 
Edftlon I with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on Wood by Branston. 



Fifth 
8Tb.3/.10«.cloth. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great Britain 
^ giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere JSnglish reader, to ducover the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
It whichis useful and interesting. By J. C. Loudon, FX.S.,etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist; the Drawings byJ.D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected 
throughout and brought down to the year ISfa, by Mrs. Loudon. [/« tkt preu. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Houses. Farmeries, Country Inns. Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. t with the 
requisite Fittinn-np, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery teach Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. By J.C.Loudon, 
F.L.S. etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. With more than S/NWEngraTings on 
Wood. 8vo. 63«. doth. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catslogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated In, or Introduced into Britain. An 
entirely Mew Edition corrected throughout i with a Supplement, inelnding all the New 
PlanU down to March, 1850 ; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. 
Loudon; asidsted by W. H. Baxter and Darid Wooster. 8vo. Sis. fiif. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Inclodlng aU the Plants Introdnced into Britain, all the newly discovered British Species, 
and all tne kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March I860. With a new General 
Index to the whole work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. 
London. 8vo. lit, cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES: Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. Br David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author 
of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture,*' etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 
21«. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehendingthe Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. Bt David Low, Esq . F.R.S.E. ,Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition) with an entirely new set of aboTe 900 Woodests. 
8to. 21*. cloth. 



MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Accession of James II. ByThomasBablngtonMacmulay. New Edition. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. KU. cloth. 
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NEW WOAKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS COK- 

TEIBUTSD TO THE CDIlfBUBBR REVIEW. By ThoBUW Bftbiaffton Macwdar. New 
IdUhniyCoaiplet* !■ Om Tolme : with Pntnit hj B. U. Eddit, a M g ii tcd tn linsbrO. W. 
GreaAaek, mmd VlnatCe. 8a«arc erowa 8ra. Su. dsth; Mi. cuf cztm, br ItMrdsr. 
-4>r (Stactfc Bfldo^ fat Ito1i.8v«. 86«.eloth. 

MAC AULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 



Wltk Itbt aad T^a Abma»4. Bf Thoau. Babingtoa MacsiilMr. TftvBdtUon. Mtoo. 
4b. W.elntkt movMco, !•». M. (••wrf *# H^w^mg). 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Witb aanwronilllutruiou, Original and firom the Antique, drawn on Wood bfOeorye 
Scharf, Jan. and eiigrared by Samuel WilUaaa. Naw Edition. Fcap. 4to. Sl«. boards ; 
■orocco,42e. ^b^umdig Umfdmg), 

MACDONALD;— VILLA VEROCCfflO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI t • Tfek. B]r th« bte Diana Lmiiw Maedould. F<wp.»ro. 
fit.ciotli. 

MACKAY. — THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE 

ENGLISH LAXESi A Banner Baable. Br Charlca Macfcar. Em. LL.D., Avthor of 
••l%e SBlBmandriae.** ele. Wltii bmnlifal Wood Engt avinfi Aom <Mflnal Sketehes. A 



N 



BdliiaB,wMi additional IBnMnliou. Poat Svo. 7«. M. dotk. 



MACKINTOSHS (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Inclodinr hi* Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New EdiUoa, complete 
In One Volnnw} with Portrait eoKraTcd in line by W. Greatbacb» and Vignette. Sqaare 
crown Bf»k SU-dolb ; or 30a. eaU-cztis l>r Haydaj. 

MCCULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, Ain^ HISTGBICAL, of the vadovs Coantrtes, Places, and Princtoal Natural 
Obiects in the World. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with Six krm Mans. New 
Edition, corrected and in part re- written I with a Siq»plement. 2 thick vols. 8ro. 63«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCK— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HI8T09UCAL, OF OOMMSRCB, AND C<MMBBC1AL NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated with Haps and flans, by J. B. M'Culloeb, Esq. A New Editfea (UK), cor- 
rected. enla*f«l« and iatprovedt laeKriinr a New Supplement, 8vo. Ms. clMh; or 56«. 
strongly half -bound In rnssla. 

%• TBB NEW SUFPUSICSNTfli«f »tf hmitfmrmitlf, f vies 4s. M. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 1 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Cuadties, Population. 
Industry, and Civil and Beligioas Institutions. By J. R. M'CnUoeh,.£aa.. 3d Edition, 
cotreeted,«nlaffv«l,aiidgreatfyla9roT«d. 3lhick vols. Sre. 43s. cloth. 

M*CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1863), corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. 16s. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH DRlXIUilNE THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE CONDITION Of THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. By J.B.M*Cnlloch,Esq. Fcap.Svo. Sf.M.ctelh. 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

«-.9.1'.2*P'i2?..^l**l**"ii^.*'**"^ •' "*»■«* *U««»t«* l»r Its Sepulchral Bcmains. 
9r Charles Bfaitlfead. New IMkbn^nftoedr with nnaeronsWoodcnts. fro. Ms.ctelh, 
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MARCET—CONVEBSATIWS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elemenuof thatSdeaee «m fanUmrty KwWv* *<k<^ Ui««li;At«il V]n 8xp«ri- 
w«uta. By.J«A*-Mw««(. KB«]Mi^«»«oKi«GteA. aivoU.C4iolK:«9avo.,Ui.qlcAh. 

MARCET.-^CONVBRSATIONS ON POLITICAJL ECOJWiafY: 

In which the Eienentt of th«t Soleace are fRqilUa]<ji]r «uU}iu4. By J«i»«.Mwc«U New 
Bilition, verised mmI e»Uf a<l« WoaUsfft Svo. 7i. 6rf. «U>ilu 

MABCET.-^CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL I^ILOSOFHY. 

Id which the Elements of thatScience are familiarlrcsplalDed, and adapted to the compre* 
henaion of Young Persona. ByJaneMarcet. New Edition« enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
8to. with S3 Plates, 10«. 6tf . cloth. 

MARCJET.'-CONYEESATIONS ON VEOTTABLE PHYSIO- 

IfiGY; eoa^pcehending tbo Beaieats of Botany, with their appUcation to Agricubure. 
ByJIa^a Marcct. NewMMwi. Feolacap 8to. with FovrPlat.eSj,9«. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Bgr Jane M avoat. New Edition rerUed and eoireoted. Foolscap 8to. w^h coloucsd Map 
skewl«glh« co«iparati«eA]BUta4e9C JfowrtaJiM* 6««8d[. «laA. 




.B.Mithor 

_ soma Wood 

EograTiags. 2' Tola, fcap «8f o . ia«. doih. 

MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marrrat. C.B., author of "Peter Simple," "Masterman 
Aeady/' etc. 3 vols. fci^. 8to. 12*. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young Pooplii. By CapUin Ut/trjMit, C.9«><MtlMr of 

** Peter Simple/' **MastermanRcady,*'etc. 3 rols. fcap. 8to.13«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Writtan for Young B«4ll^ BQr Qapuki Maaimt^ C.B., author of «<Folof Siwple," 
•*MastermanRoa4y,^«tc. MewBlliUMu Veap.Sao. wUht«olUMt»tious47«.M.eloth. 

MAUNDER.--- THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREA- 

SURY: A New and Popular Encyeloradla of Sciottce •od'the Belies l4et>ro*; including all 
Branches of Science, and firery Subject connected with Uterature and Art. The whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquir- 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the worh, and also adapted for a Manual of 
couTenient Reference to the more instructed. 97&<uni)elMau9der> NttwEdiUoa. Fctp. 
8to. 10«. cloth t bound in roauj 12s. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising 
a Series ( 

Progress, , . 

|aUblMwta,UoiBll«W|ie«,lfaiia«f%aiiACmiom>o«e.«tc. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 
IQfucliitlt} wmnAlanwAflSi. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature t in which the Zoological Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes.lxenera, and Species are combined with avarietj of interact' 
.Uf ln|»rm^e» iUoatoMtve of die Jiablta, loatioc|a,ud6enemlBc«noi«y of th« Animal 
BMilDaaVTa which areodded, a QfUabus of Practical nxidermy,a«4 oGlosaaiial AfPfJMl^ 
ft^talUpkadwIlh M8 Bngravtega on Wood, from I>rvrinKB m^o «KP'«Mbr lor thb Work- 
Mo«p MItloo. F«HP. 9fO. 10«. cloth } bound in roan, 13f . 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



T 



MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And UBRABY of RBFBRBNCBt CoMpritlnr u BiwlUh OruuBU i Tables of Barlisk 
▼trkal DlMlaettoaa i Prmrcrbi. Tenu, and PkntM, la Latla. 8p*Biili«ncnch. «nd It«IiaB, 
tnaalalcdi b«« aad enlugcd BaglUh Dtctlonaiyi DlNcttoM for Pronmclitlon ; bcw 
UohrorMl Oouttoeri Tkblu of PopoUtioB md StanttlcBi Uttof CIHtt, Borovflu, sad 
Markot Tovu la th« Ualtod Klnsdoa t Bonlatloat of Iho Oeaoral PoM-Oaieo i list of 
Forclfa Aalmol, VcfeUblc, aad Biuonl Prooactleni i coaipcndleoa Cludcal JMctioiuuy { 
ScrlBtan Proper Nuaos oecoated, aad Chilattaa Naaies of Mea aad Womeat with l^tm 



Masbaa traaalatcd i LUt of Abbrevbitloaa i Cbroaolof y aad Hiatory i conaeadloaa 
INctloaaiTi AbaliBCt of Tk AcU i latcrost aad otbor Tabloa ( Forma of Briatolaiy Addreaa ; 
T^ica ot Pirecodeaey i SraopaU of tbe Britlah Pcenye ; aod Tablea of Nambcr, M oaej, 
Welffbta aad Mcaaerca. New Bditioa, vtrlaad tbroaf bout aad greatly ealarf cd. Foolae^ 
•to. lOt. clotb 1 boaad ia roaa, U«. 

MAUNDER»S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Coaalatbiaof MeaMdn, Sketehea, aad brief NoCiceaof ab«relS«OOOBBlacBtPerMBi of all 
Afoaaad Nalloaa, froaa tbe Bailleat Period of History ; foraiiac a aew aad complete Die- 
tloaary of UalrerMl Blof rapby. A New aad earefally reviacd Edltloai eoneetcd thnnurli- 
oat, aad extcaded by tbe latrodaetioa of oumeroaa addhloaal liTea. Foolacap 9to. Iw. 
cloth I boaad ia roaoj IS*. 

MERTVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

BMPIRB. By tbe Rev. Cbarlea Merlrale, late Fellow aad Tutor of 8t. Jobn'a CoUere. 
Cambridge. Vola. 1. aad II. 8to. S8f. cloth. Alao, Vol. III. completlaf tbe Hiatory to tbe 
EatabllsbaMat of tbe Moaarehy by Aafaatna. 8vo. 14a. clotb. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Witb aome addltloaal Pocma, aad tbe Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A NewBditioa, 
complete ia Oae Volume i with Portrait and Vlgaette. Ssuare crowa 8ro. 10«.M. cloth ( 
aMrocco, 31s.— Or ia 4 vola. foolacap 8to. witn Portrait, aod Serea other Plates* SOs. 
cloth } boaad la morocco, ll.lCs. 

MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Famlllarlr aad Practically coasidered la a few of their Relatioui to tbe Blood. By George 
Moore, M.D., Member of tbe Royal College of Physlciaa8,etc.i author of **The Power of 
the Boal orer the Body," etc. Post 9fo. f$, M. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Coasidered in reiatioa to Health aad Morals. ByOeorge Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College ofP hysielaas, etc. New Edltloa . Post 8? o. 7s.M. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

^il^'P' Br Oeorge Moore, MJ>. Member of tbe Royal CoUege of PhyslcUas,etc. New 
Bditloa. Poataro. 9«.eloth. / ^ / > 



MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physlelaas, etc. 
Post ovo. w. clotlu 



NewEdllioB. 



MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Cootaining the Author's reeeat latrodaetioa aad Motes . Complete la Oae Volume, uidfom 
with Lord ByroB*s aad Soathey's Poems. With Portrait by George Ricbmood, eagrared la 
Une. aad View of Slopertoa Cottage. Medium 8vo. II. Is. cloth % or 42s. boaad la morocco, 
by Hayday^Or la 10 roU. foolscap 8to. with Portrait, aad 19 Plates, 9f. lOs. cloth i 
morocco, 4/. 10s. 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, uniform with the smaller Editiou of Mr. Macanby^ Lmn e/ 
Anelnt Bonut with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. ti. doth) or ISs.M. boaad In 
smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

* 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, nnifom in lixe with tli« snaller Edition of Mr. M aeaolkT*! ** Lm of Ancient 
Rome.*' With the Autobioirnphical Preface from the ColleetiTe Edition of Mr. Moore'a 
Poetical WorlH, and a Vignette by D. Maclite, R.A. 16iuo.6<. cloth; ISt.M. bovnd in 
•mooth morocco, by Hayday. — Or in foolscap Sro.with Vif nette by Corbould, 10«. cloth } 
bonndin moroccO|13«. M.^ 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illnttrated by D. Macliae, R.A. New and cheaper Edidon, with 161 Detirns, and the 
whole of the Letter-press engraved on Steel, by r. P. Becker. Saper royal 8to. Sls.M. 
cloth ; bonnd in morocco, by Hayday, Sf. 13«. id, 

*•• Tk4 Ori^Hal BditioMt '" imperial Svo.SSt, htmrdtt Morocco, ijr Hagdap, 4l.l4f. 6tf.| 
Proof tt 61. 6s. boardi,—map aUU bt had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform in sise with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaiiiay*s Lajps ^^f AneiMt 
Rvme. With the Autobiographical Preface from the ColleetiTe Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 6s. cloth ; ISs. id. bound in 
smooth morocco, by I^ayday.-Or in foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates by Westall, 10s. id, 
cloth { or 14«. boand in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With IS highly flnlshed Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the l«te Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
sise with TAoMson't Seaton$ and GoldamUh*$ Poems, illustrated by the Etching Club, 
Square crown 8to. Us. cloth ) morocco, 28s. 

*•* A/nt eopiet of the Origiiutl SditioMf in ropul 8oe. pric* 0u9 6ulneat'-$titt rtwuiin. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the ReT.H.Moseley,M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomr in King's 
College, London! Author of *' The Mechanical Principles of Engineering ana Architec« 
ture.'* NewEdiUon. Fcap.Svo.with Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering and ARCHITECTURE. By the Rct. H.Moseley,M.A. P.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophv and Astronomy in King's College, London; and author of ** Illus- 
trations of Practical Mechanics. 8to. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, W.4s. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESUSTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Eev.tienry Soames, II.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 48c. cloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITKRATURB OF ANCIENT GREECE. By WilUam Mure, M.P., of CaldweU. 8 vols. 
8vo. aSs. doth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP^DLA. OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry. Com- 
merce, Political InstitntionB, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
P.R.S.E. Second Edition; with 8S Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engravings. 
8vo. St.. cloth. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of ** The Clodng 
Scene.** Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rer. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of **The Closing 
Scene." With Wood Engravings. Fcap.8vo.7«. cloth. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NCW fiDITHINS 



NEALR-THE CLOSING SCENK5 

Or, OMMiuilf m4 I«M«lit7««iMMfMl la tke Lvt Rmn 9tH9 mmMb U Fmmmw. By- tbe 
m«v. RnhiM Nm|0i M.A^ Bcctor of K1km» 8«flMk. Miv MMou «r the VliM 



NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 



gregations. BTJohnHemrN 



t, PriMt of ih« OiMMf oTS*. PklOp M«ri < 



LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAY LRAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL. Br Lievt. SheMri Orixm. 1t.IV., 
Coamudlnf H.M.S.V. PWmcer, In the late Bzpedltioa, 18k0-41, under Cant. Ausan, to 
reacM Sir John FraaUia. With Map ami Fow colound PlatM. PoatSro. 



OWEN JONES.— -WINGED THOUGHTSw 

A Setltt of Poema. Bf Mvrj Anne Bacon. With tUnalntiiMM of Bird*, dealfaod br 
B. L. Bateman, and executed In liinnilnated prlatinf by Owen Jones, tluifenn witn 
Fl9wtn mnd their Kimdrtd Thomght*^ ami frmiU /rem tkt Gmr4*n umd th* Field, Innpo- 
rial 8f o. 81«. M. clenntlj bonndTn cnU. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS : A Serlea of Stanxaa. Br Mary Anne Bntan. AMiMr «f *<WlMrcd VkMfkla.** 
With beantifol lUnstrationi of Flowen, dcaifned and printed ta Colour* hj Owen Joaea. 
lapnMthu. SU.«iL elagaadrboaad la arif. 

OWEN JONES.— FKUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

nSLD. A«erlmofBtaaina. BjrMtiyAaae Bacon, Aatbor of «<Win«rdTh«a|rbts.*» With 
bcaatlfal lUnatratiiwa of Vralt, deatfned nadfrtatod ia Coloan by Owea Joaea. Inpe- 
rial 8ro. 81«. %d. elegaatly bomd la calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATTVE ANATOMY 

AN1> PflTSiOLOGY OV THR f WVJ g RTBB RATR ANIMALS, delivared at the Royal 
OoUefe of Saigeeas i a IMI. By Richard Owaa, F.R.S . Hatttcrlan Profetaar to the Coileire. 
From Notea taken by MriUlam Whhe Cooper, M.R.C.8. and reriied by Profeaaor Oven. 
With Gloaaary and Index. New Kdltlon, corrected. 8to. with Woodcata. 

INemrlf rtmijf. 

OWEK— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATR ANIMALS, deliveiod at the Royal CoUeM 
of Sargeona in 1844 and 1840. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hnntcrinn Profeaaor to the Col- 
lage. la Sweia. The ilrat Volame \ wlA «hwm«b Woodeaaa. 8»o. Ida. cteth. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THK COHPLKTE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL i With M. Viliemain'a Kaaay oa 
Paiical conaldared as a Writer and Mofaliat,,iiveABe4 to the Prmrtaelai JXt«r»i and the 
Mit9ttlamemu IPrfffau'', Thought* aa JtW/ffen, aad jBvfdknieet «f ChrhtUnUg. re- 
anaaged, witJi large Additloaa. from the French Edltlen of Mona.P. Vaaghre. N«wly 
naaifirtcd fnan the Preach, with Meaioic, introdwetiaaa to the varioaa Wariu, Bdltorid 
Vocea, aad Aypendlooa* by Geoife Paaree, Sa^. S edb. pact 9*o. with Portrait* Sfc. 6d. 
eldfh. 

*•* The Three Felumet m»f he hmd eeparmtefyf a$/0no»it— 

Vol. l.-^*S<!AL'S PROVINCIAL LSTlXRSi with «. VHlaaaltt** Eaiay an PaMal 
prefixed, and a new MeaMdr. Poet Sro. Porttalt,Sf. M. cloth. 

Vol. 1I.-PA8CAL*S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AWD KVmRNCES OF CRRISTI- 
ANITY, with Additioua from oriffinal MSS.: froai M. FaogAre's Edition. Pott 8to. 
Si. M. doth. 

Vol. Illr-PASCAL'S MISCELLABIBOnS WMTINflS, CORRBSPONDSNCK. DB- 
TACIfBD THOUGHTS, ete. fcoai U. Faafhre*aBdklon. Poat««o,8a.84.cl*tk. 



PUBLISBSS FT MflfSH. LOWGHA.'N' AXD Co. ^ 



PASHLET.— PtAtrPJERISM iAlNO "POOR XAWS. 

Bf Bobeft V«iMe7« M.A., F.C;r?S^ Om 4>f Heri»4J«M¥^ CavMcl.wtf late TMtew of 
lVlaMr«»aegc,'CuBbiMg«i AMlufr«f*"n«««Uia49KC»;'* Sw>.Bidf««.Gatee»« cloth. 

TEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AOT) TJIET: 

with Obserrmtioni on the Dleteticftl Regimen suited for DUordercd States of the DlKestive 
OtfWMi '«ndMi.Acco«nt of the IHals«M« of aaas^iof the |uiaci|ial Metiopolitan >■« other 
BetsiWIshwente for Vwapesa, LwuitlaifCrtmiiMls, ChUdwa ttthe SIdlu ete . tfy*oa . Pereto, 



PESGffiBaL (fi. F.)~ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

' u eCe.etc. 

8 volB..f cap. 



B7 C.F.Peachcl, Principal of the 'Royal MIBtanr CoUefe .Dresden. eCe.etc. Translated 
frwi the 0«imai.with Ifotea, bjrJL Wcat. ^^h Oi^paaw and 'WoodcuM. 



8fO.'Sl4. clotli. 

fPart I. Th«Plq>nlcarf:FwMhnilil»Biiiliib 'Wmr,%w:7».M.cloth. 
Separately^ Putll. layoaderaUe Bodies lUfEht, Heat «1U««e(tou,Elei.'trich7, 
[_ and Eleetro-Dyuamies) . ST«s.fcap.8vo.lS«.M.eloth. 

PHILLIPS-— FIGURES AND DESCEIPTIOKS OF THE PAL-aS- 

t>amc FOSSRA op COmf^MUj, ^Wmm,>mtA WlCVrSOMSSSET; ohacrved in 
the course of the Ordnance Oeologicai Survey of that District. By John P hl Mi pw , JTIB.S. 
F.G.S. etc. Published by Otder of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8to. 
with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous Figures, i>«. cloth. 

PORTLi^CK.— REPORT ON THE <3EOLOGY OF THE 

COUfrrr OP ^LONDONDERRY, and of Parts 
desaribed under the Anthoritr of tke Master-Gei 
.tock, «.RJ5.«tc. Sto. «hh 48 Ptatet, l«*.etotlu 



CCfimi'f OP 'LONDONDERRY, and of PaftsttTTyironeaBd Fermanagh, esamined and 
desaribed under tbeAnthoritT of the Master-GeneralandBoard of Ordnance. By J. £. Port* 



PDWIfiR.— SSSTCBES IN NEW ZEALAND, 



tniilAPMa and<.Pen491. S>y W.IVvMie^owrr, UJt.CG. Ftom^a Jeamalfcept inthatC 
■tayv^frMa i«lr ISMJn Jauo 18«. With S Plates mid^ WoodcaM, ten Dfawiags jmuI 
the^spot. 1Bto8t«ro|ias»«l«tlu 

I 

THE VADE-MfiCtTM OF TLY-FISHING VCfR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical IVeatise on that Branch of the Art of Anrllng ; with plainand 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By 6.P.R. Pulman. author 
of ** The Book of the Ase.** Third Cdlaioa* i e * wii t l » n and^gteatlyentatged ; -witbiscveral 
•W«*de«u. JEeai>.«r«. <«..clo«k. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adoptod to erecy Taste mnd Cavacity. With Literary Ancedotea. By the Rev. Jamas 
P7aroft»B.IL»^Mi«bOTdr«*«h»IMlsgi«ifiG«id«,*««te. NcwiKdMMi. Fev.avo.6*.«i«lh. 

DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clerinr, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
" iBUidnsn~' 



n—p ld i n M i id nsnDtsp— waarr, ■«!» Piwecleal1Vs«iBC«n tbe^ttatiBffDiskhig 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, C«M«aMl>ndli«i{nn of tiM Msanses^incldenft «• lite HoBMsi 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different Departments of the Healing Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions ; revised and 
corrected by the Author's Son, Dc iicai7&oece,M Jl.C Ji. etc 8vo. L2i. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GRKBK LEXICON 1 forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts , Manufactures, and Everv-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Bsprasentations of noarly Two Thousand Obiacts from the Antique. By Anthony 
4IMh,jMi«8A.4LUM af iCal«iOaBet«*CtMitarM«e. Pott 8»o4wli^iA«mt 2,010 «^»oden«a, 
21«.ciotk. 
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NEW WOKKS AND TXEVr EDITIONS 



ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION.-A JOURNAL OF A 

BOAT VOTAGB THROUGH KUPERT*S LAND and the Centnl Arctic Sea, la Sewck 
of the Diacorery SUfs aader emamaad of 8br John FraaUla. With an Apaeiidiz on the 
Physical Oeofpraphjr of North Aaeriea. By 8lr Joha Rlehardaoa, C.B., T.R.S., etc.* 
laapecter of NaTal Hotoltala asd Plceta. PaUUhed hjrAathotlty of the AdailnJty. l^th 
a eoloaicd M^, MTCialPlatcf pifaUed la coloan« aad Woodcatt. S toU. 8ro. Sl«. M. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LBXICON, foaaded oa the Oerawa-Latia IHctioaarlei of Dr. William Preaad. Br the 
RcT. J. E. Riddle, UJL^ of 8t. Bdaaad Hall, Oxford. Post 4to. 60>. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the aea of CoUecce aad Sehooli. By the Rer. J. B. Riddle, 
M. A., of 8t. Bdaaad Hall, Oxford. New Bdltloa, rcTleed aad corrected. 8to. S1«. 6d, 
cloth. 

• • SeumfmttlwV^" EiraLiiK-LAinc IhenoirAar. lOt.Stf. 
(Tkb Laxix-Exolux DioTioMAar, Sl«. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

AGoide to the Meaaiav, Qaatlty, and rlrht Ace«utaatloa of Latin Claaaleal Words. By 
the Rot. J. K. Rlddle,M.A., of St. Edaiaad Hall, Oxfeid. New Edltioa. Royal 3Smo. 
it. boaad. 

RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY i fouadcd oa Aadrewi'i Tniatlatioa of 
Freaad*f larger Latia-Oermaa Dictioaary t aith Improvemeata aad Additloat. By the Rer. 
J. E. Riddle, M^, aad Dt, W. Freaad. [/« fttpmr^itu. 

•«• The Amertton Latln'KnglUk VMIonarf If Dr. AndrttM it « trmntlation ofiht Lmtin 
Dletionarg •/ Dr. Preumdf mho i$ «•• rtMent in London^ and U oceupiedf te eon/«nefio« 
with Mr. RiddUt tm making m thvfngh revision o/ hi$ mmlmaH* uork, with importamt addi- 
tions, in order fnllg to meet the wante of our eoUeget and tehooh, and to give to our more 
mature eeholare thcte aide which theg are entitled to reoekre in the preeent advanced etage of 
philologieal research. Eighteen peart have elapted tinee Dr. Wreund puhlithed a large por- 
tion of the Dietionarv which Dr. Andrew/ ha$ translated. During a great nart of that 
interval. Dr. Freund hae been tictivelv engaged in preparing a second edition of Me elaoorate 
wort, which will ehorilp be puHiehed in ^manpi and in the* 



.^ ,^ ^, < course Of thit undertaking, he 

has emploped materiaiS of whieht to sap the /ea«e, no use has been made bp Dr. Andrews. The 
present work wilt therefore present to the English student CMtensive results of modem 
critlcismf which have not hitherto been collected in anp single volume, 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR^S GUIDE: 

Conuiainr ample Deicriptioas of all the Bae leading Tarietiet of Roie>,TefalarlyclaHedlB 
their reipectiTe Pamillesi their History aad Mode of Caltare. By T. Rivers, Jaa. Fourth 
Edltioa, corrected aad improred. Foolscap 8to. S«. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greek aad English Lexicon of the New Tesument. By Edward Robinson. D.D. L.L.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literatare la the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; Author 
of *' Biblical Researches ia Palestine," etc. New Edition, rerised aad la great part 
re*written. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

*«• This is the Aulhor^s aew edittont in great part rewritten, and containing mamp addi- 
tions and improvements wot found in anp other edition, 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Coatalaiajr a plala aad aecarate Descriptioa of e^trf species and Tsrlety of Culinary Vege- 
tables! With the most approred Modes of Cnldratmg and Cooking them. New aad 
cheaper EdlUoa. Fcap. 8ro. 6s. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. . 9 rob. 8ro. S4a. cloth. 
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ROGET.— THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

ClMsified and arranfed* ao aa to facilitate tlie Expresdon of Ideaa, and aaalst in Literanr 
Conpoiitlon. B7 P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., P.U.8., F.R.A.8.| F.S^., etc.{ Author of 
the *' Bridgewater IVeatlae on Animal and Vegetable Fhyaiology,'* etc. 8vo. 

iNtarlg rtaifm 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHERS ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illnstrated by coloured Repreaentations of the Natural and Artificial Insectt and accompanied 
by a few Obterrationt and Instructions relatire to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronaldi. Fourth £dltion« corrected s with 30 Copperplates. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 



ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

From 1837 to 1849 1 with a GLANCB AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 illusUationa printed in coloon. S toIi. post 8ro. 21«. cloth. 



ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of DebateSyand Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Bowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Second Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 



SCHOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 

RNGLISH HISTORY. Being an Attempt to impress upon History its True Genius and 
Real Character ; and to represent it, not as a Disjointed Series of Facts, but as one Grand 
Whole. By the Rer. J. D. Schomberg, B«^ of CorpusChrlstl College, Cambridge. 3 toIs. 
8ro. 2U. cloth. 



SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of cerUin Islands in the Caribbean Sea: 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and higlily interesting KTcnts in his Life, from 1733 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary, liditcd by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 3 rots, 
post 8vo. 31 «. cloth. 



SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited br the Rct. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege .Oxford. NewSoitlon. 2 toIs. foolscap Sro. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of *'Amy Herbert," ''Gertrude/' **Laneton Parsonage,** ''Margaret Per- 
eival," and *'The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Her. William 8ewell,B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 3 toIs. fcap. 8to. St. doth. 



SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of **Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rer. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. NewEdiaon. 3toIs. foolsc^Sro. 9«.cloth. 



SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of ''Amy Herbert,** Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3Tols.feap.8ro.18t. cloth. 



SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Br the Author of *' Amy Herbert.** Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow andTutnv 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 rols. foolscap 8ro. iSt.eloth. 
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NEW We«X6 AN» KBW BDfTIOKS 
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SHAKSPEAlUg; BT BOWDLSR. 

THB FAim^r SHABBriAIIK. !■ wkleh aotUnf Is aMaA M tkc<Mt|hial T«K»t b«t «ioa« 
WMIt aa^ Bi|WiinlMi «ra omtttvd wMck nuiaot wtok propriety be reed «lo«i. Bf T. 
Bowdler, bq. F.n.fl. New lUkio* t wMi - - .. _ __ 



IBvitaMteac 
lat lUottntioas, 8 voU. 8to. 41. 14c. M. boards. 



fiwifte. etc 8«». 21«. 



SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A mw GAznTBim. on topographical Dicnommr ov tbcviiitisb 

ISLANDS AND NAIROWT SlASt CoiapiMar eoMtee Demalflloaa *of aboet atxty 
Thooaand naces, Seata, Nataral l^tsrea, aao Objects of Note, foaaded oa the best 
Aathoritiesi fall Partlcalan of the Boundaries, Reclstered Electors, etc. of tbe Pariia- 
asentarjr Boreai^ i witb a Reference aader erery Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Barrej, as far as completed t and an Appendix* contalalnsr a General View of the Rcsovrces 
of the United Kingdom, a short Chronologr, and an 'AhMraet of cestala tts sn hs «»f tbn 
Oenans of Mil. II7 Jamas A. SiMm, flsf. Bb Mrnm n teh MkBmam'* Maw OmtrmI Qmmtt- 
«e#rofthcW«rid. 3Tola.8vo.SJ.Mi 
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•«* Sharp's British Gazetteer It «!#• to f«Bra#e//iiftfiM({e« te Tkven<]r*fwe M^mtklg Pmrtt^ 

SHEPHERD — THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

1V> fhe Bad of tb« Bplaeopaie of DanMacasy A.B.4M. If B d w m d J»ha 8bcp b u 4, AM., 
Sector of Laddcsdown. Sro. 14s. cloth. 



SHORT WHIST: 

luRlae, Pr s f s eas, and Lawai with tbevccent Decisions -of tbe Glnbn«oMd Obsmnwtfoas to 
nwkeanj one a Wblct NaTer. ContalnkM nlaothe LaaraofPlnnnt, CaBsinoJCeart«« CMbrnge, 
Bnclitamniiin. BfM«|orA • • • • • NewUMon. l?»«hiali «««M«d«>jroeapu<or1^r£M 
Br Hit. B * • • * * Foolscap 8to. 8«. d^, gUt edf es. 



SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE, 

Bj Catheitaw SlnrUIr, anther of ''lioidsh Legends or Bible TriChs,** "Tbe 
lih/*etc. NevMMhMi,eorreeta4.MMiml«i«d. Fav.Bro.is.dntb. 
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SINCLAIR— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

Bj Catherine Sinclair, Author of *'The Jonmejr of Life," "The Business tit Uie,** etc. 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. doth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

Prom Th0 Spectator, With Notes and lUastrations by W. Henry Wills 1 and Twelre ine 
Wood Engrayinirs bj John Thnmpson from Designs bj Frederick Taller. Crown 8to. 15«. 
boards; or S7«. bound in morocco by Hajday. 

%• Alio m Ckemp Edition , tritkwt Mngrupti^^ ht limou ^inr One SftlfJIsy. 



SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 



By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon te the Bank of England, 
rected, and considerably enlarged { with Blectrotypesi 
10S.M. dotb. 



Third Edition, rcTlsed, cov 
kW««UuiU. Bo«t8t«. 



THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising tbe Author's MiseeUaaeons Writings, and Coatribnsiona to the Edinbongb 
Review. New Edition, complete in One VoUtme; with FonmitU bf B. U. Kddls, eiHtraiWd 
la l«ine by W.Grewlba e b, and- ITlownf Cnnshe Horay Roeters, Sam ew et. Square cnwa 8ro. 
9U.cln«k i tOt^ «df oorn, by Hnydny.-^r hs 8 vda.iVA.'Witb VosMMlt«. M«. elMb. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, delivered at the Royal lastho^n la tbe YeamlflOl, MB. and WK* By tilt tate 
B«v. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an f ntiodMOtocy Letter to afirft.Bydncy Smitb, by tbe late 
LofdJetfrey. Second Sdltloa. 8f«.4as.«totb. 
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PUBLISHBD BY HbSSKII. LONOftAN AND CO. ^7 

SMira-^TlIE TOTAOT AND SHIPWRECK OF ST.1?A:X3L: 

witli DtMNHtatfoM on the Soatcei ofdie Writlnflrs otHt. Lvice, und the Ships wad Navintion 
of the Ancients. By Junes Smith, Esq. of JorduihiU,F.R.8. etc. inthiUiutM^e Viewi^ 
Chart!, and Woodcnti. 8to. 14«. cloth. 

SMITH,— 1"ASS0'S JERUSALEM DELTVEREIK 

TiMriated, !■ the Mcueof the OriffiMl, hjrthe Rev. Chariot bertdfhMi taHh.J(.A.,late 
WHknr and MaHMUOtoal Le«tai«r of Chriafs CoUcfo, CaaabiMffo, S wla..Tc«p. 8v». 12i. 
cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FHANKLIN. A NaMMtve of Jl««rv-4af Ufa la tlM Atctlc'Seas. By W. 
FafkarSaow, WHh aChwty aad 4 mwatiatie— i>rtfd hi tokw. Foa»8r».ia«.<luth. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Tffl: LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rer. Chntea CathbertSotithey, M.A. Vtcar of Atdleigh. 
With numeroas Portrattt : and Six Laadacape lUaatratloni from Deiigni by W. Westall, 
A.R .A . 6 ToU. pou 8ro. &$, doth. 

*•* Bheh of the Six Vohunci mi^ bekad aepaiatolft V^cb Half-a-Gidaoa* 

**Aw9rk mkiek, even {« tktt atrf of tttervrf ulentf, witt long ttmmd nnrionUed for tht 
deepip imteteating ehnraeter of iU eoMtentei whether we have regard to the man uhoae Ait* 
torp it reUteif and tohote innermott thonghte are laid open to iw, or to the variont important 
§mhJoe»H99m m h Mk Mampa* t t m'mhu § MRMMi«tMV(y eMniood.** tehii Badl. 



SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 




iyti 
in vatioiu bfaaehcs of IJteTata«e.{ «afd 4. eai«lnal Mmevandal Utmrr and UiaoellaiMout. 
Edited by Mr. 8«ithcy*a Baa in ham, «ba Sev. John Wood Wm«m^B.IK 4 voU-. afoare 
crown 8ro. 8f . 18i. cloth. 

*.* Each Seriea of Soothey'a Common-Place Books forma a distinct Volume, complete in 
itaelff and may be had separately as follows i— 



FIRST SBRUS-CiiOiaE PAS8A8B8, etc teoani Sdlflont -a^th asadaUton Portrait. 
Price 18». 

SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18«. 
THIRD SERlES^-ANRlLmCAL READINGS. One Guinea. 
FOURTB SBiUSS-OBUUKAL MEMORANDA, etc. OnaOnlnea. 

SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR ETC. 

By the late Robert Southay. Complete in One Volnme. Bdlled by the Anthor*s Son-In* 
l««r, the Rev. John Wood WaiMrr. Wl* Portrait, Vbrntte *ntle-p«n. Boat of the Author, 
and Ooloned nata. NewBdUton. Sfnare cvown Sro. 31e. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY. 

And Rlae and Pnigreaa ofMetteilsm. By Roheit Senthey, Bsq. tA*M. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samnel Taylor Ool«ridM, Baq., and Ramarka an the Ule and-Chanwter 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knoac,Bn. Edited by the Rnr. Chariea Cnthbert 
Sonthey, M.A. 2 toIs.Sto. with two Portraits, ll.St. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Oantsininir •^ (^^ Author's lost In tt nd a Ul o ns nod Nntea. Complete in One Vnlnma , with 
Pofftfuit and View of .the Poet's Reaidenccnt Saewltfki uniform with Lord Byron'a and 
Moara'a Pomiaal Wnrim. Medlnm Svo. Sl«. clotht 4S«.bound in morocco, by Iiuydny.^Or 
in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, SMAi4 ■Mra«co«4<.'10a. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND SEW EDITIONS 



SOUTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

Front Chaaeer to LovcUee indatire. With BiogrBphlcal Sketclios bf the.lato Robert 
Soathof. M«4iaa8TO.aO». cloth. 

SQUIER.— NICARAGUA ; ITS PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONU- 

MKIfTS. AND THB PROPOSED INTBROCBANIC CANAL. By E. G. Scaler, late 
Chsrctf d* Affaire* of the United Sutea to the Repabllct of Central America. With Nine 
Orifflnal Mapa, Twenty-ire Plates vrinted in colonm, and nnmerona Woodcnt UlMtra* 
tlone. 3 Tob. royal 8to. S1«. id. doth. 

STEEUS SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the nae of MerehuU, Ownera and Masteraof SMpa, Offieersof Cuatonia,and 
all Peraons connected with Shippiur or Conaaerce ; contalninf the Law and Local Regola* 
tiona affccting the Ownerahip, Cnarfe, and Management of Shipa and their Cargoea ; 
together with Noticea of other Mattera, and all neceaaary Information for M arlnera. New 
Edition, rewritten thronfhont. Edited by Graham WlUmore, Eaq . M.A. Barriater^t-Law ; 
George Ciementa. of the Cnttoma, London ; and William Tate* author of ** The Modem 
Camtiat." 8to. 28a. doth; or 39>. bound. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By the Rlirht Honourable Sir Jamea Stephen, K.C.B.. LL.O., Profeaaor of Modem Hlatory 
in the UnlTeraity of Cambridge. 2 rota. Sro. 24«. cloth. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Edinburgh Review. By the' Mf/ht Honourable Sir Jamea Stephen, K.B.,LL.D.t 
Profeaaor of Modern History la the UiilTcraity of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 rola. 
8to.24«. cloth. 



STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esn., Monormrr Secretary 
to the Glaagow Normal Free Seminary i author of " Moral Training,'' etc . Eighth Edition, 
enlarged i with Platea and Woodcuts. Poet 8to. 6$. cloth. 
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SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charlea Swain, author of ''The Mind, and other Poema." 
in morocco, 12f . 



Fcap.8T0.6«. cloth; or bound 



SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symona, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Coort. Fifth Edition, in- 
cfndinjr the Act paaaed In 1861 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1860, and the 
provisions of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. 12mo. Bt. cloth. 



TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or. an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Appllratlona 
of the Principle of Worlc: the Theory of the Steam-cnnne, with simple Mechanics) Theo- 
rems and Problems on accumulated Work, etc. New Edition. 12mo. Sf . cloth. 



KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples and 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, 3«. 0d. cloth. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Containing various orlvlnal and useful Formula, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Caat Iron Beama, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Kneller Training College , 
Twickenham ; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society's Training College. Batterseai author of ''Exercises on Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy.'*. 8vo. it, M. cloth. 
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PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN AND GO. 29 

THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Pttbliihed Monthly, and sold at Oue Shilling eacli Part, ia intended to comprise books of 
▼iJuable information and acknowledged merit* in a form adapted for readinj^ while Trarel- 
ling^, and at the same time of a character that will render them wurthr of preservation ; but 
the price of which has hitherto confined them within a eomparatlTely narrow circle of 
readers. 

Thejirit Eighteen Part$ eomjtrieea 

1. WARREN HASTINGS. B7 Thomas Babington Macanlajr. Reprinted from Mr. Macau- 
lay's '* Critical and Historical Essays." Pri«e One Shilling. 

3. LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babington Macanlay. Reprinted firom Mr. Macaulay's "Critical 
and Historical Essays." Price One ShilUng. 

*•* Mr. Macanlay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord CUre maybe had in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a«Crown, cloth. 
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. LONDON IN 1850-Sl. By J. R. M'CuUoch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M'CnllocVs 
** Geographical Dictionary.*' Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the *< Spectator.*' With Notes and Illustrations by 
W. H . WiUs. Price One Shilling. 

6. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One 
Shilling. 

6 and 7. Mr. S. LAING'S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY during the Years 
1884, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price 
Half«a-Crowtt, cloth. 

8. *' RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES." And " GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE." By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

•»• Mr. Macanlay's Four Essays on " William Pitt, Earl of Chatham," "Ranke's History of 
the Popes," and •* Gladstone on Church and State," may be had in One Volume, I6mo.price 
Half-a>Crown, cloth. 

9 and 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. A condensed Translation from the 
German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. In Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Ualf-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 and 12. EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel broughtTHome from'the East. A New Edition, in 
Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; ur in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

13. *<THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON." And HORACE WALPOLB. By 
Tliomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 and 16. HUC'S: TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. A condensed 
Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; in Oue Volume , 
16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

16 and I7. HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS, written by Himself, and continued to his Death from 
bis Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Paru, price Oue ShilUng each { or in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a*Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By the Earl of Carlisle. Price One Shilling. 

To he followed hjf— 

AFRICAN WANDERINGSt Or, an Expedition fromSennaar toTaka, Baaa, and Beni-Amert 
With a particular Glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand Weme, Author of 
*' Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated from the German by J. 
R.Joluuton. Forming Two Parts of the Tfa«e//fr*«LUraf]r. 16mo. 

SKETCHES IN CANADA. AND RAMBLES AMONG THE RED MEN. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Forming Two Parts of the Traoeller*$ Ubrarf. 16mo. 
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TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.WMABGARET ; 

Or, di« Pewrl. B7 the R«t. Ckwlm B. Taylnu M.A.. wikQ* of «• LMgr IIm7 I «r*,Hoi of 

tkA Wn»Mi*« ••«. Maw KlUlltiik. VanUj>ABa«a. A«.<!lnlk. 



Um Worid;*' «ic. McvJMltioa. rooUc«|iS*o. tt.dotk. 
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TAYLER (REV. CHARLES BO— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

TRB WORLD. Bj the R«t. Churlee B. llkTler, aathor of ** Margaret, or the Pearl," etc. 
New Edition. FooUcap 8to. with FMBtlapiece, 6«. 64f. cloth. 

TAYLOR—WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

Br laaac Taylor, Author of ** Natural Hlatorfof SnthuthMHB," etc. With a Fwtnit of 
Wesleft eograved bj W. Greatbach. Post 8to. Half-a-tioiaea, cloth. 

**Att tk« dkmrmettrktUi ^f*mrlf JHMAMffiM mrt aiMlyer'to tkt prt$9Ut voI|mm# wtik « 4I»- 
eriminativMr and de$erlied with a tUam^Ut $u9k m$ we might emptet from tkt aUUtomkttal 

and tlmqutnt mutkur «/ th§ Natural Hiitory of Enthusiasm Of the Methoditm 

•/ the etght»em4h CM<i»ry« the eotpareal pmrt remaimt im the IKeafeiMn CamneMtoM t th& «•«/ 
0/ l(, whit* pnrtip animating that hodf, wa$ tran^fme* into all Chri^ia» CkmrakM. /few 
that great manement heaaate a etarting-^point in our modem hietorg^and how it wai the 
tomrte of what ii most eharaeteriitie of the preient fine, at eontraeted with the eorretponding 
period of last ofnturf, not im reJliflmn omlg, hmi im.tka generai tame q^ natiimai/eeHmg\ emm 
manmertf and literature f Mr. Taptor ahip thewt.** Uteniy Gazette. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its RudimeuU. Br Isaac Taylor, author of ^'NatnralHbtory of Enthusiasm." With 
medallion Portrait. Post 8ro. 10s. M. cloth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Bjr the Rirht Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's. (the Rer. Coimop TUrlwaU)* An ijn* 
prored UnrarrEdiMon i with Maps. 8 vols.dl. l4f. eiotti. 

•••4/m, anSditiau iuSaah.fcap. Bmo.witkFignett^THUftV'S: el«tk. 

THIRLWALUS GREECE, ABRIDGED BY DR. L. SCHMITZ. 

A Historjr of Gcrece, from the Earliest Time to the Taking of Corinth br the RomaM,p.C. 
146, malnb' baaed upon Blehop TbirhmiU's History of <^ece. By Or. LeoBhardSehmitx, 
VJUiJL,, Rector of th« HlghBclMol of Ediabnrgh. S«eoad Bdltion. ISmo. 7s. 9d, cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASCttJS. 

Edited by Bolton Coraey, Esq . llhisCrated with 9 erenty*scTen Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Memoers of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engrarers. 
Square crown 8ro. uniform with Goldamith'e Faewu Hlmtrmted k$ the Etekifig Cut* 
. 21j. elothj bound la mor»cco, byJIaydny „36s. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Fon»4nd-a«half« and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thoiis»nd, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sizty.fire Days, in a vegular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the abore Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the EycbaAge on BiU«« •ts.ntc. •!«. By Jah«ThomjiMU 
Accountant. N«w£dltlon. l2no. 8*. hound* 

THOMS0N--SCHO0L CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical RudimenU of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the Unirersity of Glasgow i Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University 1 and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourablo East India Company. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7' • cloth. 

THE THUMB BIB^IX; 



Or, Verbum Hemplternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa> 
ments in English Verse. New Edition^ printed fmoi tlie Jtfition Qf 1693, ttp Q. WhittiM« 
huii» Chla«r&h. MnMk.l»»M. hound and «kwi«4l. 

ansraasS 



isu' .m'AKmMi: fuf ii. um 
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TOMLINE (BISHOP).--AN INTROBUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THE BIBLE; Being the Firat Volune of th« ElemenU of CbxistUn Theoloer ; con- 
taining^ Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the H0I7 Scriptures; a SQmin«r]rof the 
History of the Jevs; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents 
of the seyeral Booksofthe Old TeateoMBt. B7tkftlat«GeorKeToinliAe,O.D.F.Bi.fi. Hww 
Bdition. FQ.ol8Cflv8TO,A«.64.cIoth. 

TOOKE— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

WUhscfnence toithe C«uaaa«fith«ir piimcipal ^uiatiooi, frwn th» jn» 130S tp thcjear 
1847, inclusive. With a Slcetch of the Historf of the Corn Trade in the iMt Two Cen- 
turtes ; a General Review of the Curreaer Question ; and RemarJcs on the Opendoa of the 
Acts 7*8 Victoria, c.32. By Thoni«BTooke» fiiq. f .ft.S. Irola. 8to. 3<. 6c. doth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essaja and Notea. By William Charles Tovtuend, E»q. 
M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Maeclesfield. 3 vols. 8vo.30«. cloth. 

** Mr. Teimtend k«M done rnn «eM«tai/« aervire both to ih* Itgal proftuUntmAUt pmiUc 
in forming thi$: eolUction ofume 0/ the mott important and interetting judical pro9«*lUng$ 
which have ever been vitneuedin Englith court* 0/ Justice. . . . We need taif no more to 
recommend \the volumes of 3Sr. Tountend, wAicA, whether as a record of precedents or a 
repertory of tome of the most remarkable tpeeiasona of forensic elomence, are eauallg 
useful.** HomiBg Chronicle. 



TOWNSEND.— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES OP THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles 
Townseud, Esq., MJV. Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. cloth. 



TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Phil«sophieaUy considered, in » Series- of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S. A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3voU. 
postSvo. 31«..M. cloth. 

TURNER— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to theNorasanOonqueat. By Sharon Tttnct* FJl.S. Vid R^.SX. 
The Seventh BdidoB (18o2; . 3 vols. 8vo.|6a. dorii. 

*•* The ttmt and. we tea •/ thit ediiOon ha»* been ear^wtfjr* mrJaMf, and a* mamy of tht 
Antho^o later eornoetiomo amd oddiMon* eu afptmrtd to hmto been -tisJiendied and prefortd 
bp him for pnb Ueniion, Amrr. baen tntrodneed, 

T URTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH 

WATER SHBLLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thorouf hly reviwsd 
with Additions . ^ Bt John Edward Gray. Post Sro. with Woodcuts* and 12 coloured Plates 
Ua.elotiu 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES^ AND 

MINES I CoBCaiaiai9««laar BzpeailiMk of their- Ptinciplea and Practice. By Andrew Vto, 
H.J.}.F.R;S.M.Gk8.M.A.S.Lond.i M. Acad. N.S.Phikd.: S.P>k.8oe.N. Germ.Htnov.; 
Mulii^atcete. 3dJBdi«io«,c»rffeci«d. 8vo. with 1,241' Woodoits.. 60i.eloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdEditlon. 8vo.l4a. cloth. 

WATERTON.-.ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly OrBlth«l««7. B/r GSuiriet Waterton, Esq., awAor of «* WaBderlnm la Bouth 
America.*' Witkwi Am tt fa oi — f by of thcAuAoKi iwd Vicw»»f1>!»lten«all. M«w Editions. 
2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 14«. 6d. cloth. 

•»« Separatelp—Yol. I. (Fint Series), 8f . ; Vol. XI. (Second Series) , 6«. dd. 
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PUBLISHED BT MBSSKS. LOKGMAK AND CO. 



ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART t with other Poea*. Bj Alarle A. Watta. WUk Fortj-one Urhlj-talslied 
Ua« Buyravlnffl, <jiec«ted czprculj for tUs work hj the moot eminent Paintcn and 
Kngnrere. 

la •BcYohwietiqoAre crown 8vo. price Sir. W. boania, ortfe. bovndin morocco b^Hardaj; 
Proof ImpreMlottfl, fiSc. boMdt.— Pliln Proofs 41, PUtei, demj 4to. (onlj 100 copiet printed) 
Sf . S«. In MTtfoUo { India Proofs before letten, colomblcr 4to. (onljr M copies printed), (f. 6t. 
In portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprlslnf snch •vbleets as are most Immedlatelr connected with Honsekeeplnf i ast 
The Constrnctlon of l>omestie Kdlflecs, with the Modes of Wannioff, Ventilatiai;, and 
Ufhtinr them— A Description of the Tarlons Articles of Pamltnre. with the Natare of their 
Materials— Dntles of Senrants, etc. etc. Bj Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc ete.i assisted 
bjr the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8to. witk nearly l»000 Woodcnts, Us. clotk. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Daiutj Devices for the snre taldnf of TMvt, Grajling, etc. By. 
Hcwett Whtatlej, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscap 8to. with Nine coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 






LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY. 

8o much of the Dlarr of Ladf WlUonghbr as relates to her Domestic Hlstorj, and to the 
Rrentfal Reifn of King Charles the First* the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 
16<S8) . Printed , or naoMnted, and bound In the stjle of the period to which Tk* Dimry refers. 
New Edition \ In Two Parts. Sqnare foolscap 8ro. 8f. each, boards ; or 18«. each, bonad 
In morocco hg Uufdug. 



YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By William Yonatt. With a Treatise of Draaght. 
Engntrlnfs from Designs bj William Harrey, 



A New Edition; with "nnmerons Wood 
Aro. 10s. cloth. 



••• 



M*i$r$, LonfMCfi mmd Co.'s Bdition $komld kt wdtred. 



YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

Br William Yonatt. A "Vew Edition t with nnnerous Wood Enfrarlngs from Designs by 
William Harrej. 8to. 6t. cloth. 

*•* Th0 mbowe worikr, vkieh »tre prtpmnd undtr the tuperlntfrndemee of the Stletffor the 
Difurion o/ Usefml Knowledge ^ mre now pukiiehed hg ifetart. Longmmn emd Co., bg mteign- 
mentfrom Mr. Charlet Knight. It l< to he oheerved. that the edition of Mr. Youatt't booh en 
(ike If orre wiklcA Meun. Lomgmmn mnd Co. hmoe pureheted from Mr. Knight , it thmt which w«« 
thoroughlg revited bg the nnlAer, mnd therebg rendered In mang retpeett a new worh. The 
engravinge mho were grentig improved. Both worht mre the moit complete tremtitet in the 
Imngumge on the Hietorg, StrMetmre,Ditemtet, mnd Mmnmgement of the An^mmU of which theg 
tremt. 



ZINCKE.— SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF 

THE FUTURE ; or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the 
dilTerent Edncatlonal Qnestlons of the Day. Bj the Rer. Foster Barham Zincke, ^Icar of 
Wkerstead, near Ipswich. Post 8ro . 7<. cloth. 

*< We hmoe no tpmce to devote to the nmtmre of the mltermtlon which the muthor propoeea to 
mmhe in the tmbjectt of inatmction mnd in the mmnner of temching. On thit point mnd en 
nmrioua othertt §meh me the efeet$ which would be Ukelg to beprodueed bgthe e$tmbli$hment of 
m egttem of thi$ ncdtrr, we mnat refer to the tremtise. We would onlg ntfd, in eenclmaion, 
thmt it contmine m mmeterlg mnmlgaii of the errort, the thort-eomtngt, mnd the miechieft of our 
preeent ttmte with regard to eduemtion^ mnd the mdmirmble tuggetttone mt to the prmeiiemoiUtg 
^fthe ettmbliehment in tttnlmme of m $g$tem which mmg be productive of inemlculmble ben^t 
to the coming genermtion." Daily News. 

ZUMPT.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zvmpt, Ph. D. Professor In the Unirerslty, and Member of the Royal Academr of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, sad adapted te the use of Xngllsh 
Students, by Leonhard Schmita, Ph. D., Rector of the Hish School of Edinburgh i with 
anmcrotts Additions aad Corrections by the Author. New EditlOB. 8to.14«. cloth. 
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